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N.. time you join a bunch of pilots in a bull session 
listen to the man who flies a Swift 125. You'll hear a lot 
of personal opinions about personal airplanes, but almost 
every pilot you talk to who has had as much as 15 to 20 
hours in the Swift 125 will tell you enthusiastically that 
his Swift 125 is the sweetest-flying ship he ever flew. 

The first time you fly a Swift 125 yourself you will 
understand WHY Swift pilots are so enthusiastic. The 
Swift 125 is built for cross country flying that pays its 
own way in utility and time saved. You enjoy speed and 
performance that other airplanes in the Swift's price class 


simply do not have, yet the Swift 125 is safe and easy for 
AND YOU'LL FALL IN LOVE WITH any licensed pilot to fly. 


e You can keep over head low. You 
a avoid the many minor repairs that 
THE SAFE, SWEET-FLYING wie 125 seem to go with a non-metal airplane. 


If you happen to damage a wing, re- 
placeable tips and wing sections make repairs quick and 
relatively inexpensive. Flying costs are down with the 
lowest. But you need actually to fly it to know the pleas- 
ure of flying a Swift 125. Fly it... compare the Swift 125 
with any other airplane under $6,000, and buy the one 
you like the best. Your friendly Swift Dealer invites you to 
fly a Swift 125 whenever you are ready. 


Standard 125 H.P., F.A.F. Dallas, Texas 
. Deluxe equipment listed in this ad costs 


about $500 extra. Immediate delivery. 














° ° 
Students like to fly Swifts 

Be are operating three Swifts on our G. 1. training program 

with highly gratifying results. To date we have encountered 

only routine maintenance troubles and have noted much more 


‘student interest’ since these aircraft were placed in the train- All-metal Construction 
ro 


~e oe CHARLES W. PENRY, Memphis, Tenn Modern Low-wing Design Retractable Landing Gear 
125 HP Continental Engine Control-tower Visien 
140 mph cruising speed Hydraulic Shock Absorbers 
Steerable Tail Wheel Hydraulic Flaps 


Variable Pitch Propeller (deluxe models) 
Metal Top Canopy (deluxe models) 
Two-way GE Radio (deluxe models) 

Oil Cooler Radiator (deluxe models) 


TEXAS ENGINEERING & MANUFACTURING CO. 


BOX 6191S — DALLAS, TEXAS 
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Type 756—24 volts d-c for engines up t 
s cu. in. displacement. Weight 19 Ibs 
Also available for same size engine: 


type 97 for 12 volt system 


Type 1498—24 volt d-c for 
having moment of inertia f 


and larger. Weight 27.75 Ibs 
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ECLIPSE 


Starting with Eclipse is virtually standard procedure in the aviation industry. 
For ever since Eclipse built their first aviation starter more than 30 years ago, 
aircraft of all sizes and types, in all parts of the world, have — countless 
times— proved the reliability and efficiency of Eclipse starters. 

The present line of Eclipse starters, representing all the skill built up over 
those years of practical experience, is available for every type of conventional 
engine from 65 to 3000 H.P.; is adaptable to the special installation demands 
of rotary wing aircraft; includes models for the unique requirements of jet 


engines. Plan right from the start—Start with Eclipse! 
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By Major Al Williams, AvAS, “TATTERED WING TIPS,“ 
ayer 


Gulf Aviation Products Manager, Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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a “‘Favorite Flying Gripes’ sec- 


Pet Pilot Peeves” . or you 
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THE NEW 1948 


Announcing! cxitns'f0 ano 120 
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1. Now 90 horsepower—in the new Cessna 
you 140—for shorter take-offs, faster rate of climb, 
licy greater cruising speed (over 105 m. p. h.)... 
at lower RP M’s! And that means quieter opera- 
ters tion. Yes, more than ever, Cessna is the practical 
lots cross-country plane. . . fast, rugged, reliable! 
acts 
—_ 4 
the 
out 2. Interiors are even more luxurious. Beau- 
tiful two-tone upholstery, handsome new instru- 
_ ment panels, air foam seats help make every 
aah minute of every trip a pleasure. Directional 
ventilation, too! And smart, new striping on 
Cessna’s silvery all-metal fuselage reflects speed 
and quality styling! 
ulf 
of 3. Business trips are fun (and profitable) — 


vacations more relaxing—in these new Cessnas. 
They’re easy to fly! Cessna’s Patented Safety 
Landing Gear smoothes the roughest runways. 
And the 140 has full-range wing flaps for super- 
safe shortfield landings. See the 1948 Cessnas! 


a 4 


The 120 is essentially the same as the 140 pic- 













Cc | tured above but has an 85-h.p. engine, less 
la uxurious interior and is not equipped with MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 
- starter, generator, battery and flaps. Both are 
é rugged all-metal-structure airplanes with ranges Cessna Aircraft Co., Dept SF, Wichita,Kansas | 
over 450 miles. See your Cessna dealer. 140 and 120 | Please send free literature giving complete | 
description of the Cessna 190, 195 _) Cessna 
120, 140 
\ Also see the new Cessna 195 and 190: Practical, 4-5 place personal and company | Additional material for model builders | 
airliners! All metal. Every safety and comfort feature! Cruising speed—over 160 m. p. h. | _—— | 
Range—over 700 miles! Famous Cessna cantilever wing construction. See them now! | 
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REFINED FROM 


100% PARAFFIN-BASE 


RANGER CRUDE 


Ask for Flight-Tested 
‘KY RANGER AVIATION Olt 


of any cirport 

















4. W. Bohnman, owner and operator of the 
Bahnman Aviation Co., Commerce, Texas, with 
his Cessna 120 in which he placed fourth (only 
17 seconds out of the money) among a field of q 
more than fifty in the 145-mile Laredo Trophy i 
Race in October. Mr. Sahnman operates flying ; 


schools at Commerce, Palestine, Crockett, and 
Sulphur Springs, Texas. 


THE _ 
LAREDO TROPHY RACE 


proves to my satisfaction 


"*" FLIGHT TESTED 


AVIATION OIL 


takes good care of your engine. 
—says PILOT H. W. BAHNMAN 





NEW SAFETY--NEW ENGINE PROTECTION 


SKY RANGER AVIATION OIL is a premium-quality 
oil, developed and refined specifically for aircraft 
engines and PROVEN by thousands of hours in many 
types of engines. It will pay you well in safety and 
satisfaction as well as money saved to protect YOUR 
engine with SKY RANGER. 


PREMMER 


OIL REFINING CO. of TEXAS 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
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AIR Report 


Significant Trends in the News 


On the Record 


On the basis of 1947 year-end 
trends, known facts about new but 
not yet certificated 4-place airplanes 
due to appear on the market soon and 
the opinions of competent observers 
whose market studies have proved ac- 
curate during the past year, this 
column forecasts total new plane sales 
of 12,000-14,000 for 1948—a reduction 
from the 16,000-odd new personal 
plane deliveries in 1947 and 35,000 
deliveries in 1946. Of the 1948 total, 
however, two-thirds will probably be 
4-place aircraft, thus making for a 
dollar voluiae of sales larger than the 
1947 record. 

Final 1947 saies records were not 
officially available at press time but 
official figures through November are 
as follows: (1) Piper 3,422, (2) Stin- 
son 2,516, (3) Cessna 2,296, (4) Lus- 
combe 1,294, (5) Aeronca 1,179 plus 
104 Army L-16’s, (6) Beech 1,145, (7) 
Navion 854 (including 1 Ryan), (8) 
Seabee 813, (9) Ercoupe 778, (10) 
Bellanca 208, (11) Taylorcraft 188, 
(12) Temco Swift 123, (13) Fairchild 
74, (14) Funk 36 (10 months only), 
(15) All American 10A Ensign 1 


More Friendly Courts? 


The worm might be turning, favor- 
ably that is, as regards airports in 
the courts. On December 23 an Ohio 
District Court of Appeals lifted the 
injunction granted Russell Firestone 
et al against the Chamberlain Airport 
at Akron, and held that aircraft had 
the right to fly lower than 500 feet 
in taking off and landing regardless 
of trespass over private property 
Chamberlain has been closed all year 
by previous lower court ruling 


Higher Discounts 


Individuals and companies who rep- 
resent the principal outlets for air- 
planes, parts, engines, materials and 
accessories as distributors and dealers 
will demand and probably get better 
discounts in 1948. The day of low 
discounts in aviation is rapidly pass- 
ing as witness the many changes to 
equipment offering higher discount 
rates 


Chance-Vought to Texas 


It’s practically assured that the 
Chance-Vought Aircraft division of 
United Aircraft Corporation will lease 
the old North American “B” plant 
at Grand Prairie, near Dallas, and 
move its entire operations from Strat- 
ford, Connecticut. Acquisition of CV 
lifts the Dallas-Ft. Worth area into 
the big league of aircraft manufac- 
turing centers. 7 * * 


50 (1901 McKinney Ave.), Dallas 1, Texas 
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PROFITS FROM LOSS 


LARGE number of aviation 
A people are happy to see 1947 
pass into history because it was a bad 
vear from a financial standpoint. How 
ever, you can’t always measure prog- 
ress by checking against the profit and 
loss columns of financial statements. 
This is especially true in an industry 
so specialized and so technical as aero 
nautics 
We take the long haul viewpoint 
that there were many benefits from 
the transitional year of 1947, although 
we do not underestimate the negative 
spects of the worst financial year in 
recent aviation history, which saw the 
urcraft and engine people lose around 
1 hundred million dollars, the airlines 
inother fifteen to twenty million and 


} 


the largest number of bankruptcies 


nany twelve month 


more anticipated 


ever to take place 
period, with many 
within the ranks of fixed-base op 
erators. How then could there possibly 
be any benefit from such dismal finan 
cial statistics? 

In the first place, the war took us 
out of the realm of reality and as an 
industry we had to get back to reality 

back to the place we left off when 
ill hell broke loose seven years ago 
[he process has been painful and 
drawn out. But the wringer, since it 
had to come, might as well be appre 


ciated. During war nearly every 


body in aviation became a big shot. 
In addition, iviation suffered the supe! 
imposition of 1 lot of undesirable 
short term” big shots, who fortunate 
ly have been forced back to the ribbon 
counters by the inexorable law of 
supply and demand 


While many of the war - created, 


more or less legitimate aviation big 
shots have gone broke or have been 
fred, many others have been willing 
to give up their seats on Mt. Olympus 
for three hots and a flop with us com- 
mon folks. We figure this postwar 
evolution alone is worth about one 
billion bucks in future profits to the 


iviation business. The war boom gave 


us too many chiefs and not enough 
Indians. The percentage is improving 

There are other benefits all aviation 
has derived from the adversities of 
1947. Surely, we learned that the one 
guy we must do business with is John 
Q. Public and that up to now we've 
done a mighty lousy job of salesman 
ship on him. We failed to sell him on 
the idea of keeping his air power fences 
up after the last shot was fired; we 
failed to sell him and his elected repre 
sentatives on intelligent national avia 
tion policies; we failed miserably to 
sell him as many of our products and 
services as we know he needs for his 
personal use and pleasure. We had it 
pounded into us that people simply 
iren’t going to beat a path to our doors 
for anything we have to offer. And 
since this is true, we are forced to 
rdmit the art of selling must return 

A lot of us learned the hard way 
that we are an engineering industry— 
not a production industry. As an en 
gineering industry, we hold short 
shrift for speculators who “‘discover- 
ed” aviation during the war years and 


he 


now perhaps feel better gambling in t 
grain pits. The industry will be health 
ier for all times with investors in 
place of the speculators who dropped 


out in 1947, 


EDITORIALS 


Likewise the industry is better off 
for having learned that it can not 
foist sub-marginal design and work- 
manship on its customers and hope 
to prosper therefrom. This, too, had to 
be learned the hard way. But it is one 
of the great lessons from 1947. 

It’s dificult to figure in terms of 
dollars and cents the profit we can 
chalk up from experiences with false 
prophets, inside and out of government 
agencies, whose predictions fooled so 
many people that even aviation leaders 
began to believe some of their fan 
tastic preachments. Like many gam 
blers, these opportunistic false prophets 
departed company in 1947 with avia- 
tion, which is all to the profit column. 

So it is that we can find plenty 
of good things about the year just 
ended in spite of the terrific financial 
losses up and down the aviation line. 
The move is on foot through the presi 
dent’s Air Policy Commission and the 
congressional Air Policy Board, estab 
lished last year, to bring order out of 
chaos within the Federal framework 
of aviation policies and procedures now 
generally recognized to be obsolete and 
unworkable. There’s every 
believe that this year will see the ard- 


reason to 


uous research into basic aviation policy 
during 1947 bear good fruit. If this 
comes about, have no fears about avia 
tion during 1948 and subsequent years. 
The heart and body of 
sound. Only 
dose of medicine and it looks like the 


aviation is 
Uncle Samuel needs a 


prescription made up last year is just 
about to be administered. 


RENTAL AIRCRAFT FOR CAA 


HE Bureau of the Budget 

has approved a proposal that 

the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
rent airplanes from fixed-base opera- 
tors as a solution to the CAA’s mount 
ing transportation difficulties. Al- 
though CAA field work has trebled, 
Congress simultaneously has reduced 
appropriations and to such a degree 
that if the work gets done the field 
men have to go around in automobiles. 
We're pleased to see the rental plan 
approved by Budget and sincerely hope 
Congress will endorse the idea by ap- 
propriating the necessary money. Here- 


tofore some 231 CAA-owned and op 
erated airplanes have been distributed 
for use within the 9 regional offices and 
130 district offices. Most of them are 
worthless military surplus junkies, ex- 
pensive to operate, slow and obsolete. 
CAA field men might as well be given 
mules and 
clunkers which were forced on them 


spring wagons as thes« 
by an economy-minded Congress that 
strains at gnats and swallows camels. 
CAA officials figure that they can 
use about 95 of their presently owned 
craft for flight checking airway fa 
(Continued on page 30) 
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America’s No. 1 Utility Plane 


Many a middle-aged business man 
| has told us, “I’m too old to learn 


how to fly”—only to find himself solo- 


these practical people. The 


Stinson utility counts even more with 


For literature, write Stinson Division, 
Dept. F, Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 


Stinson car- 


ing a Stinson after about 10 hours’ 
easy flying time! 


That’s not hard to understand. 
Everyone likes the flying ease of the 
great new spin-resistant Stinson. This 
is just one of the reasons why Stinson 
has become America’s biggest-selling 


ries the highest useful load of any 4- 
place plane built today. It carries 4 
people and 100 pounds of luggage...or 
the pilot alone plus 640 cargo-pounds. 

It’s truly a “fly-anywhere” plane, 
too, with quick take-offs and slow land- 
ings. Cruising speed: 130 m.p.h. at 5,000 
feet. Non-stop flying range, 554 miles. 


Corp., Wayne, Michigan. 


Stinson 


For 22 years, builder of 
America's most useful personal planes 


“over-35” owners who use it for busi- 





t-place personal plane—especially with 
See your Stinson dealer 


ness and pleasure. a demonstration flight! 


kept a 
closing 
doublin 


alone 1 
of mv 





firm,” he adds. “That one flight 


, today, for 





2. “One rush delivery of the 3. “I have more time with my 
small springs we manufacture family, too.” Mr. Smith con- 


customer's plant from cludes. “The four of us take 
down, and resulted in many pleasant trips in the Stin- 
g our business with that son. We feel it’s safer than 
traveling by highway. There’s 
nore than paid the cost nothing like a Stinson for fast, 
plane.” comfortable family travel!” 








1. “I learned to fly at 47,” says 
manufacturer Howard M. Smith 
of Holly, Michigan. “Now I use 
my Stinson constantly, to con- 
tact customers in every part of 
a 400-mile area.” 








Stinson dealers have a new free flight instruction plan 
for business and professional men interested in saving 
time and money. Write W. H. Klenke, Jr. General 
Sales Manager, Stinson, Wayne, Michigan. 
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Mr. Fixed-Base Operator: 





Take Advantag 


from the LAMSON “TREASURE CHEST” of Aircraft Fasteners 


124 Most Popular Aircraft Fasteners Sizes, Prices, Part Numbers Clearly 
(Bolts, Nuts, Screws and Washers) Displayed 
Full-Range Stock—Minimum Strong Steel Cabinet—Divided 
Investment 
Drawers 


Refills in Convenient ‘$-Line’™’ 
Packages Easy Selling—Easy Stock Control 


FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 
Write NOW for Colorful FREE Folder 


STANDARD PARTS & EQUIPMENT CORPORATION Exclusive 
904 North Main Street : : 
P.O. Box 4385 Southwestern Distribuiéors 


Fort Worth, Texas 

Please send me complete details as to contents STANDARD PARTS 
and costs of your Lamson “Treasure Chest" of Air- 
craft Fasteners 


Please have salesman call on me & 


Name EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


Business 
904 North Main 
Address 
. Fort Worth, Texas 
City , State 
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Easy navigation, good 

airports, short hops and 

sameness of weather 

make tour to Panama 

enjoyable for private 
pilots. 
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The author's Luscombe is shown above at Tocumen Airport, Panama City, near the end 


of his 3,300-mi 


e pleasure flight 


LIGHTPLANE 


TO 


PANAMA 


By SQUIRE HASKINS 


Phe s by 


OU can take it or leave it as 

Y our own personal opinion, but 
those intrepid Cub Cruiser pilots who 
flew around the world can have their 
overseas flying—we’ll do our tourist 
flying in the Western Hemisphere. 
Maybe Round-the-World Truman and 
Evans can talk you into seeing Egypt 
and China from the 
Super Cruiser’s cabin but if you're 


coziness of a 


looking to us for advice on where to 
go and what to do, Panama is the 
farthest we can go—with authority, 
that is—because we haven’t personally 
flown any farther than the Big Ditch. 
We — my Luscombe and I — test 


the Author) 


hopped the route for you recently and 
we did it the way the average personal 
plane owner would do it. We just 
upped and went. Flew all we wanted 
to. Fished all we Saw all 
the sights we cared about (including 
Nicaragua’s new dictator, still unrec- 
ognized by Uncle Sam). Flew some 
more. Then sold our airplane in Pana- 
ma and hopped the airline back home, 


w anted to. 


eating supper with the folks in Texas 
ifter breakfast in Panama. 

Lightplane pilots with the wander: 
lust do the same. The air 
we followed totalled 3,300 
[hat’s right at 30 hours of flying fo 


9 


can routs 


mi.es 
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our 85-hp. Luscombe, which averaged 
110 mph. We fooled around a couple 
of gold mines, a beach or two and the 
Nicaraguan dictator and used up 
seventeen days doing it. But we could 
have cut that to seven days and had 
just as much fun. The route is just 
about the same as the distance between 
Los Angeles and New York, via Dallas 
and New Orleans, but much 
interesting and much easier to navi- 
gate. The difference, other than 
languages and customs, is that your 
weather is all of the same kind en route 
to Panama and in January and Febru- 
ary it is at its best—you start early of 
a morning and fly until noon or 1 or 


more 


and then call it a day because 
thermals and rain showers generally 
develep in the afternoons. Instead of 


- p. Mm. 


worrying with them you spend the 


afternoons in sightseeing around in- 
teresting towns or in fishing or hunt- 


ing or swimming. 


Many Excellent Airports 


We found all but one or two air- 
excellent condition 


Freight planes are busy South of the 


ports to be in 


border, and there are plenty of good 
fields. In addition, we found there are 
three auxiliary fields to every 200- 
mile leg along the route. And most 
of the way you have a big, beautiful, 
firmly packed beach right beneath you. 
Our longest non-stop hop was 250 


miles—between Managua, Nicaragua, 
Jose, Costa Rica. The route 


we flew can be flown at 2,500 ft. or 


and San 
less except for one or two short 
stretches where 3,500 to 5,500-ft. al- 
titudes were necessary. 

averaged 48 


cents per gallon and oil 35 cents pel 


As for costs, gasoline 


quart. In our own case, 30 hours in a 
Luscombe 85 consumed a total of 165 
; $80 and 
quarts of oil costing $1.05. Landing 
fees average $1 per airport, although 


gals. of gas costing three 


some are free, some cost less than a 
dollar and some cost $3. We stopped 
it 15 airports after leaving Browns- 
ville for a total of $15 for landing 
fees. For customs we spent a total of 
agents of Mexico, 
Guatemala, Nicaragua and Costa Rica 
(San Salvador was free and 


$22.50 paid to 


nobody 
isked us for any customs in Panama 
although we understand they 
looking for us an hour after we left). 
Our hotels and meals averaged about 
$5 per day and we spent about $1 a 
day on taxis. Apply the same figures 


began 


to your own trip and you'll have to 


throw in a good bit of spending to top 
$200. That’s all on the way down. If 
you sell your airplane as we did, and 
ride the airline back, the fare in our 
case was $180 from Panama to Dallas. 
Lightplane pilots following our 
route will find their dollar-starved 
Latin American neighbors greeting 
them with mucho gusto and a passie- 
me-the-dinero. Every country we stop- 
ped in overflowed our pockets with 
their currency when we exchanged a 
few good old American dollars. In 
Mexico a buck brings about five to 
one, in Guatemala we got six to one, 
in Costa Rica nearly seven to one. But 
in Panama our greenbacks did a flip and 
brought only about 70 cents. That’s 
because 10,000 free - spending 
Americans turn a large part of their 
pay checks into Panamanian merchan- 
dise, food and entertainment while not 
working at jobs in the Canal Zone. 
It wasn’t the expense that concerned 
us at the outset; we had flown in 
Mexico before—as far South as Mex- 
ico City (SOUTHERN FLIGHT, Jan- 
uary, 1947). What we wondered about 
as we leveled off at 3,000 ft. on our 
first leg from Dallas to San Antonio 
hazy of imaginary 
weather, long 110-mph. 
flying, and muddy 
airports. We can barely recognize some 
fifth grade Spanish but even that didn’t 
concern us. We were off, our airplane 
was in good shape, we had a camera 
and lots of film and we wanted to go 
places. So we settled down in com 


some 





was a picture 
hours of 


good, bad or 


fort with a tail wind shoving us. 


Mexican Clearance at Brownsville 


At Brownsville we bought four trip 
charts, published by the U. S. Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, which were all 
we needed. Actually, however, there 
isn’t much navigating to do that the 
beaches, railroads and rivers don’t do 
for you—all the way to Panama. We 
had cleared through Brownsville’s In- 
ternational Airport before and beat a 
line to the office of Airport Manager 
T. Crixell. 
Alfonso Perez and 
Crixell’s assistants. 

They were quick to explain how our 
previous efforts to eliminate red tape 
had netted grand results. Mexican 
health, immigration, customs and avia 


there sat 
Del gado, 


Sure enough, 


Ralph 


tion officials were waiting for the fly- 
ing public downstairs in new offices, 
determined to rush private fliers 
through the turnstiles in less than 
thirty minutes at a cost of only $3 


Photo strip at left covers flight from Brownsville to Vera Cruz. From top down are: (1) 

Mexican officials greet private pilots on Brownsville Airport, eliminating further clear- 

ances in Mexico except for exit going South from Tapachula into Guatemala; (2) Airport 

at Tuxpan has all-weather turf on crushed stone foundation; (3) V-shaped patterns in 

water are fish traps near Tampico; (4) first mountains on route were encountered a few 

miles North of Vera Cruz; (5) Vera Cruz has wide sandy beach in foreground, with 
city in the distance. 
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per plane and pilot. Perez warned us 
to allow no one in Mexico to collect 
ny additional fees—except for de- 
parture at Tapachula, some 1,000 miles 
South of Brownsville at Mexico’s back 
door. Private fliers are now officially 
cleared into Mexico right there on 
Brownsville’s airport without crossing 
the border, thanks to the cooperation 
of Lt. Col. Javier Gonzales Gomez, 
head of civil flying in Mexico, and 
President Aleman. They told us inter- 
national trafhc mow averages 12 ai! 
planes a day clearing through Browns- 
ville. 

We had one more essential to pick up 
before taking off early the next morn- 
ing for Mexico—a “‘letter of credit” 
from Pan American Airways’ Browns 
ville ofice, which doesn’t really involve 

credit” but which introduces the 

bearer to various airports along the 
route and makes it easier to buy gaso- 
line and oil—for cash. At one stop far 
down the route an official refused to 
sell us gas until we found the “letter,” 
which had been misplaced. 

When we passed the border at 1,200 
ft.. we were fondling some fishing 
tackle because we were going to put 
in at 8th Pass to join some friends 
who were flying in from Houston and 
San Antonio. They frequently fly 
down to the Mexican laguna on fish- 
ing parties. Soon we spotted their Na- 
vion, Seabee and Luscombe and that 
ifternoon and night we caught all 
kinds of fish. (SOUTHERN FLIGHT, 


December, 1947). Next morning we 


Scenes from Guatemala City to Puntarenas, Costa Rica, are shown above. Left to 
right are the fine airport at Guatemala City, the volcanic-ridge bastion being con- 
structed at Managua by Dictator Somoza, U. $. Consul Halleck Rose and Mrs. Rose 
with the author (left) in their home in Managua, and the beautiful promontory at 
Puntarenas, looking North, near San Jose. Pacific tuna fleets put in here, carrying on 
their decks Luscombes on floats which spot schools of tuna from the air far to sea. 


pushed on for La Pesca, 60 miles far- 
ther down the coast, and a visit with 
Buffalo Bill Kennedy, who has a good 
airstrip and has built guest cottages 
and facilities to entertain American 
tourist fliers seeking the best lagoon 
fishing, fresh water fishing, tiger, deer, 
javelina and bird hunting in the South- 
west. Time was short, however, so 
after a promise to return for SOUTH - 
ERN FLIGHT in the near future, we 
took off for Tuxpan, our next night 
stop. Tampico was half way there and 
we stopped briefly for some of the 
best shrimp cocktails we ever tasted 
anywhere, and then renewed our flying. 

Only 300 miles South of Browns- 
ville, Tuxpan is our favorite overnight 
stop after two trips. We could have 
made Vera Cruz, only 150 miles far 
ther, but we have found Tuxpan more 
interesting. It was originally built by 
pirates and occupies several hills. There 
is a fairly busy market place but in 
stead of the usual Mexican parade of 
donkeys going to market, you see 
farmers traveling in dugouts along the 
river here, carrying all kinds of fruit 
and vegetables and fish. 

After an early start, we encountered 
the first mountains of the trip fifteen 
miles North of Vera Cruz at a long 


Small turf field at left, below, is at San Jose, Costa 
Rica. Center photo shows David, Panama, commer- 
cial airport on right side of highway. Below right oo 
is abandoned U. S. Army strip at Mandinga, Pana- 
ma. Seaplane base at right is operated by Tex 
Adams, Piper distributor, near Cristobal on Atlantic 


side of the Zone 










bend in the coastline. These are only 
low hills, however, which snake down 
out of the interior to crumble into 
the Gulf of Mexico. As we climbed an 
additional thousand feet to clear them, 
rather than sweep around to sea, we 
noticed a destroyer in the Gulf, with 
several smaller boats busy about the 
area. We learned later it was a Mexican 
Navy party charting the coast. It was 
only for gasoline that we landed at 
Vera Cruz, preferring to press on to 
cover distance rather than do any 
sightseeing. Our next stop was Mina- 
titlan, 150 miles South and slightly 
inland from the coast. Here we turned 
West, bidding farewell to the Gulf of 
Mexico. There had been a shower and 
on our approach we saw a DC-3 on 
its belly in the mud alongside the turf 
airport. But the strip was good and 
solid and we had no trouble at all. 
The big ship had been heavily loaded 
with freight. 


Across Mexico to Pacific 


Cruising Westward, we followed the 
(Continued on page 44) 
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Excellent workmanship and unusual design of 2-place Aerobat are emphasized in front view. Engine is 125-hp. Menasco. Designer 


says it cruises 160 mph. on less than 75 per cent of power. Four-place version is planned, having either twin 85-hp. engines or single 






165-hp. Twin engines on wing would extend cabin ahead of wing. 
SOUTHERN FLIGHT Photo by Squire Haskins 


ble pert rmance and flight characte 
Browns\ 
experimental design, the Aerobat Au 
Model B—a 2-placc 


ull-metal craft with a 125-hp. Men 


craft Company’ 


q 1 

isco engine, ret! ictable tricycie geal 

‘ 1 ! 

the largest cockpit of any 2 place all 

| 

plane flying, no fuselage and a stubby 

, ; \ 

tail astride the trailing edge with an 
, .s 

extra-large rudd 

to a private pilot’ 


h urs 


One man’s answet 
dream, the Aerobat now has ten 
of flight test behind it. Its predecessor, 
1 single-seater version of the wing idea 


powered by i ) hp 


200 hours of flight test behind it. On 


x 


Lycoming, has 
the dr ufting boards is a 4 place version 
but its builders are undecided Ww hether 
to make it a single-engine pusher with 
165 hp. engine, a twin-engine tractor 
with two wing-mounted 85-hp. en 
gines, or a twin-engine with single 
propeller 

E. V. Eichman is the man with the 
flying wing idea for private fliers. He 
started his design in 1930 and built a 
wind tunnel model. Came the war and 
he was flying his Model A and submit 
ting designs to the Army Air Forces. 
Model A proved so successful he built 
Model B. All told he has probably in- 
vested $100,000 in the idea. He has 
1 metal shop in Brownsville. Several 
firms are interested in the design but 
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Two-Place Fl 





Texas designer points to flight tests as proof that his 
unique all-wing Aerobat is the practical approach 
to simplicity, speed and safety. 


Eichman has made no decision which 
might lead to the wing’s commercial 
production and marketing. 

Meanwhile, he’s more convinced 
than ever that he is on the right track 
tor something efhicient, safe and inex- 
pensive tor the private flier. Its per- 
formance is as impressive as its design 
is radical. 

“The 125-hp. 2-place cruises at 160- 
mph. on less than 75 per cent of 
power,” Eichman told us when we 
stopped by to see the Bat in Browns 
ville. “It has more stability than the 
average lightplane and oscillates only 


slightly in rough air. 


No Complete Stall, No Spin 


It resists the stall and I don’t be- 
lieve it can be completely stalled. We 
haven’t been able to do it. The nose 
just won’t fall through. All it does is 
mush along. This mush comes in flight 
it about 40 mph. We land it at about 
42 mph. In a stall landing, the wing’s 








angle of attack is about 18 degrees. In 
1 wind tunnel we obtained a 24-degree 
stall with a scale model. At rest on 
the ground, the wing’s angle of attack 
is 7 degrees. It will fly itself off. 

“We never have been able to spin 
the prototype, Model A. It just goes 
into a spiral. The same characteristic 
will be found in Model B, but we 
haven’t undertaken spin attempts in 
it yet.” 

While Model B has conventional 
aileron - rudder - elevator controls at 
present, similar to all 3-control air 
craft, Eichman will make it a 2-con- 
trol airplane soon. “We don’t need 
those ailerons,” he said. “It’s a rudder 
uirplane, all the way through.” 

It has no flaps. “Don’t need them,” 
says Eichman. “As a matter of fact, 
we couldn’t use flaps even if we had 
them. When landed, the wing’s angle 
is so great, flaps would drag the 


ground.” 
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Aspect Ratio Only 2.75 


Eichman obtained such performance 





from the airplane’s exceptionally low 





spect ratio of 2.75 (ratio of span to 
less than half of that of the 
conventional lightplane, and low wing 
loading of about 7 Ibs. per sq. ft. 
Here are the figures on the Model B 


Aerobat: 


chord), 


—_—- 
Wing Span 26 ft. 
Overall length 18 ft. 
Wing area 220 sq. ft. 
Height 6 ft. 
Empty weight 950 Ibs. 


1,500 lbs. 
35 gals. 
200 lbs. 


Gross W eight 
Fuel capacity 
Baggage capacity 





Range at cruising 
600 miles 


power 
Engine . .( Menasco) 125-hp. 
Cruising speed 160 mph. 
Maximum speed 175 mph. 
Landing speed 42 mph. 
Rate of climb ( gross 


load, fixed-pitch prop, 
1,000 tpm. 





sea level } 


Spanwise Loading 


There’s no need of a fuselage and 


its elimination plus simplicity of the 


wing’s construction with double, full 


















cantilever spars, makes for low con- 
struction costs. Eichman said the de- 
sign’s ease of spanwise loading is one 
of the airplane’s best features. That 
200-lb. baggage load is carried in com- 
partments reached through the main 
landing gear’s wells. Between the bag- 
gage compartments and the cockpit are 
the wing fuel tanks. There are no fuel 
lines in the cockpit. 

Visibility from the large cockpit is 
a full 360 degrees atop the wing. In 
the floor are two large plexiglass win- 
dows, each 4 ft. long and 18 in. wide, 
for visibility down. 

Entry is from the trailing edge. It is 
20 in. above the ground but a step has 
been provided beneath it only 12 in. 
from the ground. 

Eichman’s plans for a 4-place model 
promise extension of the cockpit into 
the nose nacelle, with entry via a 
door near the ground. The larger de- 
sign appears especially attractive as 
a cargo airplane, for behind the two 
front seats will be a cabin 8 ft. long, 
2 ft. deep and 4 ft. wide. “With two 
persons it will carry 1,000 Ibs. of 
cargo,” Eichman estimated. 

A Menasco engine was used in the 
Model B because it was the only one 
handy. Eichman said any production 


Aerobat wing has 220 sq. ft. of area, grosses 1,500 Ibs. Its stall is in the form of mush- 
ing tight at 40 mph., with the wing at about 18 degrees angle of attack, and the craft 


plans would call for a redesign of the 
power nacelle to accommodate a 125- 
hp. Lycoming. Paul Baxter was Eich- 
man’s original test pilot. W. E. Davis 
is now doing most of the test flying. 

“We haven’t been in any hurry with 
our two experimental airplanes and 
have never done any promoting with 
it, sO not very many people know 
about us,” Eichman said. “Occasion- 
ally somebody drops in who has heard 
about it. They usually go away with a 
much better idea of flying wings and 
more respect for the idea.” 

To comment that the airplane looks 
strange, Eichman says he figures rad- 
ical changes in design are necessary to 
obtain improvements in efficiency, per- 
formance and safety over more fa- 
miliar designs in lightplanes. ‘They’ve 
gone about as far as they can go in 
dressing up conventional designs,” he 
explained. “To do the job that’s de- 
manded by the customers, however, 
they’re going to have to go farther 
and start out from scratch on some- 
thing new and different. That’s what 
we have done and we believe our prog- 
ress proves we are on the right track.” 

He believes his design can be manu- 
factured for a selling price lower than 
that of conventional planes. * * * 


is spinproof. Landing gear is retractable, fuel and baggage are carried in wing. It has 
no flaps and designer says ailerons are not essential. He plans to make it two-control— 
rudder and elevator only. 


SOUTHERN FLIGHT Photo by Squire Haskins 


















































































For Safety 


and Business 


By K. A. MENGES 


REQUENTLY someone asks, 
Did you hear about Fantail, 
Inc. losing another ship? They have 


the worst luck? Have you ever 
noticed that certain operators have 
more accidents imong their students 
and pilots than other operators? Rea 


soning logically, becomes evident 
that good luck and good judgment 
go hand in hand 

In talking with pilots flying with 
different operators on the same field, 
[ found that Fantail, Inc., differed 
n these respects: 

Fantail, Inc., lets their students fly 
n severe haze and gusty weather. 
oth invitations to acc! 
dents. Then too, a lack of prope! 


ments 1S poor judg 


< luning ror iny pilot. The 
imount of money ga ned by this “al 
ways fly” policy is most certainly lost 
n higher insurance rates or on repail 
bil 

On this particular field a light has 


been in operation for some time and 

the tower now operates by radio, too 
: 

Letters outlining the new regulation 


were placed in every ship on the field. 
I I 


It is mandatory that all planes have 
radio receivers for day operation and 
1 transmitter is required for landings 
nade aft sundown. Yet a pilot who 
nts from Fantail, Inc., told me re- 


yet discovered 
ook for the light, and was 
even told by his check-out instructor 
to ignore it due to the difficulty ot 
locating it. Since every type of plane 
s fly off this field, good traf 
After flying 


except jet 
fic control is essential 
several times another pilot discovered 
the radio receiver himself but found 
that it didn’t function beyond the 
end of the anyway. This 
situation caused Fantail, Inc., to wash 


runway 


out a ship just last week. The tower 
tried in vain to warn them of a haz- 
ardous runway condition which could 
have been avoided, but they just kept 
ignoring the light and of course could 
not receive verbal help. 

This operator has had several acci- 
dents committed by pilots who were 
turned down for immediate solo use 
of ships by other operators. This indi- 
standards on _ their 


cates that the 
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check-outs are lower. Fantail, Inc., 
either takes the pilot’s word for his 
ability or gives a quick circuit of the 
field with no regard for lights, radio 
and pattern. Check-outs ARE neces- 
sary. There are rusty pilots, new ones 


ind those making horsepower changes. 
Keep ‘em Flying 


There are operators whose main aim 
is to “keep ’em in the air”—regardless. 
Their eye is on the $ sign. We all 
know that the businessman must con- 
sider finances, but in flying it all too 
often achieves disastrous results if it 
takes precedence. 

One field hired a manager who ran 
an active school with many breakfast 
flights, a GI night 
check-outs with only one scraped wing 
tip in two years of operation. Others 


r 
in the same area show no such good 


program, and 


record. For instance, this manager 


; 
never releases a student for cross 


country without spending fifteen to 
fifty minutes going over the maps, 
course and general advice. He realizes 
that, generally speaking, the need for 
closer supervision is especially neces- 
sary for the civilian pilot, and that 
this is up to the operator. The private 
pilot gets to fly less often, undoubted 
ly has a more poorly integrated back 
ground induced by frequent changes 
of ship, airport and instructor unless 
through a 
many have 


he has gone controlled 


course, and never had 
uny ground school at all. 
Observation of the 


private ship owners on last 


behavior of 
many 
year’s trek to the Miami Air Maneu- 
startling. Irked at being 
“weathered in,” many insisted on tak- 


vers was 


ing to the air with ceilings of only 600 
feet to 800 feet. When asked to the 
advisability of take-off they said, “Oh, 
I'll follow the railroad track.” If indi- 
viduals haven’t common sense to know 
that a low ceiling closes in twice as 
fast as a high one, and that undoubted- 
ly they are not alone following that 
track, then the abc’s of aviation— 
and I mean ground school and better 
instruction—loom as a necessity. It 
is one thing to make flying easier, but 
it must not be less safe. 








Better Standards, More Business 


Do not think that because you are 
flying when other operators close down 
due to weather that your school is 
sought out. Recently pilots 
have confided their desire to learn 
from an operator with higher stand- 
ards. 

The carelessness they describe would 
amaze everyone. High standards on 
the part of the operator presuppose a 
constant checking by him to see that 


se veral 


they are carried out by his instructors 

One instructor at Fantail, Inc., 
solos a student at the end of eight 
hours regardless — a very dangerous 
practice. Another one never watches 
his solo students. How can he be of 
any help to them? Recently another 
instructor was taxiing back to take 
off position in a training plane, talk 
ing all the while to the student. Be 
cause he wasn’t alert, nor was he teach 
ing the student to be alert, they ran 
into a brand new $5,000 airplane 
awaiting take-off 
the tower. A whole new 
required and the training ship was 
pretty messed up. 

Another incident which illustrates 


instructions from 


wing was 


prevailing carelessness is one in which 
the seat of a light ship gave way. 
There were no complications. When 
the instructor got down with his stu- 
dent, he obtained needle and thread 
and sewed it so he could continue fly- 
ing early the next day. But a solo 
student got the ship first and flew 
from that seat. Soon after take-off 
he found the controls very difficult 
to move. The resultant jamming due 
to a careless sewing job nearly cost 
the life of that student. 

When the operator sets his aims 
high, on the safety and progress of 
his students instead of on the clock and 
the $ sign, his insurance costs will 
drop; pilots will recommend him. 

In the New York area a certain 
operator has turned away pilots he 
considered unfit to fly his ships with- 
out further instruction. These pilots 
often feign insult and go to another 
“less fussy” operator. I have knowl- 
edge of resultant accidents by these 
very people. This particular operator 
who tries to maintain these higher 
standards has more business than he 
can accommodate in spite of the fact 
that he charges more. 

Another thing I have noticed is 
that students, especially businessmen, 
do not go to an airport by virtue of 
its proximity. The attitude exhibited 
towards the student and weather re 
flects the care given the planes, and 
many have decided to fly or not to 
fly with certain operators for just 
that reason. 

I believe that a psychological atmos 

(Continued on page 30) 
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DROOP SNOOT WING, CUTAWAY TAIL feature Navy's newest 
carrier-based fighter, the Grumman XF9F-2 Panther (right). 
Movable leading edge of wing provides improved stall and 
added lift by moving in conjunction with wing flaps in take-off 
and landing. Wings fold for shipboard stowing. For overhaul and 
inspection, one flip of a lever allows whole section to be re- 
moved. Tail section is detachable in 3 minutes. Panther, in 600- 
mph. class, has Pratt & Whitney-built Rolls Royce Nene turbojet 
engine of 5,000-Ibs. thrust, but contract provides that half of 
Panthers on order be equipped with Allison 400 (J-33) turbojet. 


(Navy Photo.) 






























Views in 
the News 


HILE the headlines of 1947 went to flashy experi- 
\X mental airplanes, here are four production-line an 

uircraft due to make news during 1948. One is Grumman’s 
new Navy fighter powered by the world’s most powerful 
production jet engine—the 5,000-lb.-thrust Rolls Royce 
Nene built by Pratt & Whitney. The others are transports 
and include the world’s largest helicopter, the Piasecki 
HRP-1 for the Navy. Whereas the fighter and ‘copter are 
radical designs, the Fairchild C-119 and Grumman Alba 


tross are larger, faster and more efhcient versions of 
well-known designs * * * 


NEWEST TRANSPORTS include Army's C-I19, enlarged twin- 
boom Fairchild C-82 design, and Navy's utility amphibian, the 
Grumman XJR2F Albatross, shown below. The 74,000-lb. C-119 
was designed for 2,000-mile range with 9-ton cargo payload, can 
carry 10 tons shorter distance. It accommodates 42 paratroopers 
as well as 20 paracans of supplies, or 36 litter patients and 
attendants. It is powered by 3,250-hp. Pratt & Whitney Major 
engines. Albatross, with 14 passengers as transport, 16 litter 
patients in rescue or over 4,100 Ibs. of cargo, has 225-mph. 
cruising speed and is powered by 1,425-hp. Wrights. It is prob- 
able successor to PBY Catalina in some of its duties and to 
R50 Lodestar for medium transport. 


(Fairchild, Navy Photos.) 




















FIRST TRANSPORT HELICOPTER is Navy's tandem-rotor Piasecki 

HRP-1 Rescuer, shown with five men boarding via ladder while 

hovering. With 600-hp. Pratt & Whitney engine, it was designed 

for crew of two plus 8 passengers and full-load rescue within 

300-mile range. Cruising speed is above 100 mph. Tandem rotors 

permit overloading and variations of load without affecting 
balance. 










(Piasecki Photo.) 
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new ‘‘bird’’ insignia on cowl. Aeromatic prop has nose spinner. Cruising speed of 140 
t and retractable gear have made the |25-hp., |,710-lb., 2-place popular with flying business men 


Making an impressive 

comeback in sales, the 

Swift is going back into 

production as leading 2- 

place performer at pop- 
ular prices. 


By TOM ASHLEY 


with continuing parts ind service op 
erations, thus preventing the popula: 
uirplane from becoming a “white ele 
phant” after its original manufacturer 
went out of business. 

Swift prices, which dropped from 
ibove $5,500 originally to $3,250 for 
the standard and $3,750 for the deluxe 
it present, probably will be increased 
when new production gets under way 
in February or March. Scotchman Bob 
McCulloch, president of Temco and 
in old-timer in aircraft manufacturing 
despite his youth, points out that the 
urplane contains materials alone cost 


> 


ing about $2,700 at present-day prices. 


Temco acquired large quantities of 





(Tom W. C ins Pt 


wift Success Story 


these materials at low cost from Globe. 
However, new purchases at current 
prices of such items as engines, pro- 
pellers and radios are forcing Temco’s 
costs upward, and an increase of about 
$200 in the sales price of the Swift 
125 during the Spring is indicated. 

“The Temco organization is exert 
ing all efforts to avoid drastic increases 
in price as inventories diminish,” Me 
Culloch said. “Improvements in manu- 
facturing methods will enable us to do 
this. However, sufkcient materials are 
on hand to hold the Swift 125 deluxe 
selling price below $4,000 for some 
time to come.” 

“The rate of production of the 
Swift during 1948 will be entirely de- 
pendent on public response to Temco’s 
sales program,” he said. “We are in a 
somewhat unique position in that we 
have a diversification of types of prod- 
ucts which will enable us to regulate 
production of the Swift in accordance 
with our sales, without jeopardizing 
our business as i whole, since the 
manufacture of the Swift is but one 
item in our over-all program.” Temco 
in two years has become a major na- 
tional factor in the modification and 
overhaul of military aircraft for the 
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ruising heed Controi-to 
Steerable tail whee Hydr 


ck absorber $3.250 for the 


ALABAMA 


Skycraft, Inc. 
Municipal Airport 
Phone 591632 
Birmingham, Alabama 


FLORIDA 


Municipal Airport No. | 
Phone 30934 
Jacksonville, Florida 


Orlando Municipal Airport 
Phone 7159 
Orlando, Florida 





$3.750 to the De Lu wii pro 


fwo-u'a) Gl radio metat 


SWIFT 125 


MORE FOR YOUR MONEY 


é anopy) 


Wootten Aviation Industries, Inc. 


Wootten Aviation Industries, Inc. 


gear. 


140 mph 


flaps and 
Standard, 


Nationwide Sales and Service 


All-meta Retractable 


125-Abp. Continental engine 


for the Swift 125 


Progressive Swift 125 dealers, like the famous Swift 125 itself, have 


withstood the test, and are leading the field with America’s finest 2 
place personal airplane—that’s the new Swift 125 for 1948. Over 
1,400 Swifts have been delivered throughout the world. New produc 


tion will soon get under way. No longer must you contend with prewar 


designs 





the Swift 125 is here to stay, backed by nationwide service 


standards personal plane owners can depend on. 


Your nearest Authorized Swift 125 Dealer is ready now to prove the 


1948 Swift 125’s many advantages to discriminating owners who 


WITH THESE PROGRESSIVE DIRECT-FACTORY 


SWIFT 125 DEALERS 


CALIFORNIA 


B & G Air Service, Inc. 
Torrance Field 


Frontier 6576 


Torrance, California 


GEORGIA 


Paul Cromelin 
Daniel Field 


Augusta, Georgia 


ILLINOIS 








Reaver Air Service 
Skyland Airport 
Phone 393 
Panama City, Florida 
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Usselman Air Service 
Parks Metropolitan Airport 
Phone Hemlock 500 
East St. Louis, Illinois 


NEW JERSEY 


Safair Flying Service 
Teterboro Air Terminal 
Hasbrouck Heights 8-1720-1-2 
Teterboro, New Jersey 


OKLAHOMA 


Catlin-Hutchinson Flying Service 
Municipal Airport 
Phone 63362 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Rapid Aviation 
1205 6th Sr. 
Phone 2510 J 
Rapid City, South Dakota 


demand the best in modern design and performance. 





PLACE YOUR SWIFT 125 ORDER NOW 


TEXAS 


Yarbrough Aircraft Sales 
Meacham Field 
Phone 6-2158 

Fort Worth, Texas 


Alamo Air Line Services, Inc. 
San Antonio Municipal Airport 
Phone Travis 2649 
San Antonio, Texas 


UTAH 


Charlesworth Flight, Inc. 
P. O. Box 1150 
Phone 2-8262 
Ogden, Utah 


VIRGINIA 


E. J. Conklin Aviation Corp. 
Byrd Airport 
Fairfield 2851 

Richmond, Virginia 














Army and for domestic and toreign 
airlines. Additionally, it builds major 
components for such large aircraft as 
the Fairchild C-82 and Convair B-36 
bomber and manufactures a_ wide 
variety of metal products including 
truck bodies. Only recently the firm 
obtained a new contract with the VU. S. 
Navy for a 5-year lease on the forme: 
North American Aviation Plant. 


Production Lines Ready 


While production of the Swift 125 
occupies one of several large sections 
in the Temco plant, facilities devoted 
to the Swift are among the most ex 
tensive and efficient lightplane manu 
facturing installations in the country. 
They were installed at a time when 
Temco was mass-producing Swifts for 
Globe as its principal contractor, build 
ing 330 complete Swifts and 40 pe 
cent of component parts used in all 
Swift 125’s assembled by Globe. Upon 
Globe’s bankruptcy, Temco’s Swift 
facilities were shut down but left in 
tact. They need only to be re-energized 
to revive production. 

“The Swift is here to stay” is the 
slogan Temco has adopted. “All of us 
at Temco are convinced the Swift is 
by far the most outstanding two-plac« 
airplane in the personal plane field, 
having no competition in its class at 
this time,”” McCulloch said. Temco 
has no plans at this moment of enter 
ing the congested four-place field in 
personal aircraft. 

“Our eftorts will be directed toward 
continued improvement of the Swift 
from a manutacturing, pertormancs 
ind comfort viewpoint. It is widely 
recognized as a very efhcient airplane 
for business men and sportsmen pilots.” 

Temco recently received CAA ap 
proval for installation of au iry fuel 
tanks adding over 130 miles 
past the 500-mile 
mark, a new fuel vent system and lead 


range to raise i 


ing-edge landing lights. Experimenting 
with colors in line with her manu 
facturers who have recently offered 
brilliant color schemes n personal 
planes, Temco last month delivered it 
first painted Swift. 


od : 
The Swift’s survival, renewed sales 


popularity and forthcoming 
production all add up to 

unique in 1947 personal urc! 
formance. Temco expects to chalk up 
even more impressive successes with 
the fast little 2 place during 1948.%*%* 


Temco Swift Sales Manager Leonard Lar 
son (left) and President Bob McCulloch 
admire new “bird” insignia on Swift 125 
at the factory (top photo). Other pictures 
show early Swift 125 production scenes 
at Temco, to be seen again with new 


production. 
Ten 
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New Swift 125’s have distinctive new emblem on cowling and are available in 
an assortment of long-lasting, protective colors. Unpainted and painted are shown 
above, in the de luxe versions. At right is Paul Cromelin, photographed at the 
factory as he received delivery on another new Swift 125 for his many customers 
in Georgia and the Carolinas. 


The SWIFT 125 
Is Here to Stay— 
and So Is Cromelin 


YOUR SWIFT DEALER FOR GEORGIA AND THE CAROLINAS 


Swift gives you more for your money. 


Check just a few of its outstanding features: 


More Vision — ‘Control Tower’ Cockpit 
More Safety —Solid, All-Metal Construction 
More Power —125-mph. Continental Horses 
More Speed —140-mph. Cruising Speed 


Still flying an obsolete 2-place airplane? Now’s the time to go to all-metal, 
up-to-date construction, performance and comfort . . . . the standards 
which have made the Swift 125 the best 2-place airplane in America today. 
\ demonstration by Paul ¢ romelin will convince you that now "s the time 


| 
to switch to Swift. 


Have you something to trade? Another airplane? An automobile? An 
outboard motor? A pointer pup? Let me know what you have. We can get 


t »gether on the new Swift 125. Owners ev eryw here are turning to the new 


Swift 125. You get more for your money from Paul Cromelin. 


PAUL L. CROMELIN 


AUTHORIZED SWIFT DEALER FOR GEORGIA AND THE CAROLINAS 
Daniel Field Augusta, Georgia 
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Navigation 


ee TACKING” of commercial 
S airliners in bad weather over 
congested air terminals may be alle- 
viated or entirely eliminated if present 
tests by the CAA at Indianapolis of a 
new electronic navigator prove the 
builder’s claims. Known as the B-D 
and D for 


dev ice 1S 


Computer (B for “bearing” 
‘distance”) the automatic 
1 development of the Minneapolis 
Honeywell Regulator Company. 

The computer uses information re 
from 


ceived omni-directional 


(ODR) and the distance measuring 


range 


equipment (DME) radio transmitters 
which are located together at a known 
reference point on the ground. It 
makes proper compensations for wind 
variables during flight, thereby elimi 
nating the principal causes of errors 
In air navigation. 

According to Dr. Waldo H. Kliever, 
esearch director for the Minneapolis 
company, its action can be likened to 
the widening of a single-lane country 
road into a ten-lane super highway. 
Whereas planes are now landed safely 
in bad weather at 15-minute intervals, 
the B-D will make it 
them to come in within seconds of 


each other. Similar! 


possible fo 


y only a limited 
number of aircraft can now fly in the 


20 


same direction at the same time in the 
same vicinity. The B-D Computer con 
control WwW hich 


will increase this limit by at least 10 


tains an “oft course” 


times as illustrated in the accompany 
ing drawing. Instead of each plane fly 
ing directly down the beam, pilots will 
be able to set in an “off course” cali 
bration on either side of the beam. 
Ground control stations can then place 
airplanes flying the same route at safe 
distances from each other and increase 
the trafhe. Each pilot turns the dial 
to the designated number of miles he is 
to fly off course and the plane auto 
matically holds that track until it a: 
rives at its destination. The magic 
brain” compensates for head, tail o1 


cross W inds. 


How It Works 


Most of the work in setting up 
the computer is done before take 
off. The pilot draws a straight line 
from his point of departure to point 
of destination on a regular map. He 
ilso draws a line measuring the per- 
distance from his flight 
transmitting 


pendicular 
course to the station, 
which need not be located on the 
course at all, but at any convenient 


distance to the right or left of the 





Drawing illustrates widened airway pos- 
sible with new B-D Computer, showing 
separate “tracks.” Cockpit indicator at 
left identifies track position, one on right 
shows constant distance from destination. 


flight path. This perpendicular dis- 
tance is called the offset. 

The pilot then measures the dis- 
tance from the intersection of the two 
lines previously drawn to his destina- 
tion, which is the on-track distance, 
and further will measure the course 
angle with respect to north. This gives 
him three informations, two of which 
are in miles and the last one in de- 
grees. He then sets up the computer by 
setting the appropriate dials to these 
numbers, and turns on the autopilot 
which turns on the computer. The 
pilot tunes in the two radio stations 
providing the necessary information 
and is ready for take-off. The com- 
puter now is receiving two kinds of 
information, one a bearing signal from 
the omni-directional range and a signal 
from the distance-measuring equip- 
ment (similar to the war-developed 
Shoran bombing equipment). 

In flight, the cross pointer instru- 
ment is switched to the navigation 
computer so that the meter gives off- 
track information, while a separate dial 
gives distance to destination. The plane 
can be flown manually by watching 
the cross pointer needle as done now 
on instrument approach landings, or 
flown on automatic control so that 
the computer will fly the plane through 
the automatic pilot. 

It is possible to provide necessary 
settings in pre-set form so that all of 
the data for a routine flight covering 
long distance flights can be set in be- 
fore take-off. The change from one 
ground reference station to another 
can then be made automatically as the 
flight proceeds along its path. An auto- 
matic estimated-time-of-arrival dial 
may be added to guide the pilot in 
making good his assigned time sched- 
ules. It is possible for the pilot to 
set a dial which tells him the air speed 
required to meet any schedule given 
him, even if it is changed en route. 
The operation is based solely on geo- 
graphical position. 

Recommended for adoption by the 
Provisional International Civil Avia- 
tion Organization, the Computer is 
part of an overall navigational de- 
velopment program which includes ef- 
forts of the CAA, Naval Research 
Laboratories, U. S. Air Force, Canad- 
ian National Research Council, the 
Air Transport Association and many 
commercial firms in addition to Honey 
well, whose participation involves only 
the airborne equipment receiving sig- 
nals from ground based transmitters 
ind translating these signals into auto 


matic control. caf * * 
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tothe this 


Lb peys 20th Century-Fox undertook the filming 
of “Captain from Castile” right where it hap- 
pened in the rugged mountains of Mexico, it faced 
some appalling transportation problems: four to six 
days’ travel time between each of the three main 
locations, and an operating cost of $60,000 a day! 
But Henry King, director, simply added a 200- 
mph twin-engine Beechcraft Executive Transport to 
the staff. The trip between each location— Morelia, 
Uruapan and Acapulco—was reduced to 50 minutes! 
The Beechcraft flew actors, supplies and technicians 
on a moment’s notice. 


between these historic “stages” 


Beech / Aircraft , 


conronarion SQ) 


WICHITA, KANSAS, U.S.A. 








} aa Tyrone Power, Cesar Romero 
and Director Henry King 


— = on location in Mexico during 
the filming of the 20th Century- — 
Fox technicolor picture 


“CAPTAIN FROM CASTILE” 








“The Beechcraft was all-important to us in making 
this picture,” says Mr. King. And in many other 
American industries similar records are hung up by 
the Beechcraft Executive Transport every day. Its 
prime purpose is the quick and efficient transporta- 
tion of personnel and materials on a company’s own 
schedule and between a company’s own selection of 
destinations, whatever they may be. 

Nearly 400 corporations are saving time and 
money with Beechcraft transportation. For a catalog 
describing this twin-engine Beechcraft, just write 
today on your business letterhead. 






























9ERS FOR AIRPORTS 


Your service—prompt and reliable. 


High quality lubricants and fuels 


Texaco. 


Nothing puts an airport on a flyer’s map faster 
than a reputation for eflicient, dependable service 
and quality products. Make sure your service is tops, 
then add Texaco — and you'll acquire a reputation 
that will bring ever-increasing new business to 
your airport 

Texaco has the industry's most complete line of 
fuels, engine oils, and airframe and engine accessory 


lubricants — more of them meeting A-N specifica- 


tions than any other brand. That’s why Texaco is 
the choice of the important airports, of leading air- 
craft manufacturers, and of major airlines from 


coast to coast. In fact — 


More revenue airline miles in the U.S. 

are flown with Texaco Aircraft En- 

gine Oil than with any other brand. 
Investigate the many possibilities of increasing 
business at your airport with Texaco. Call the nearest 
of the more than 2500 Texaco Distributing Plants in 
the 48 States, or write: 

The Texas Company, Aviation Division, 135 East 

42nd Street, New York 17, New York. 





TEXACO STAR THEATRE presents the TONY MARTIN SHOW every 


Lubricants and Fuels 


se aa ae” Sg ‘+ ' ee rat ; : 
a ews pra ws i ‘ 
Wednesday night. @ METROPOLITAN OPERA broadcasts every Saturday afternoon 
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What's Your Question, Mr.M 


N order to augment its es- 
tablished ervices to all 


port managers and users, SOUTH 
ERN FLiGnl will devote space each 
month in its Modern Airports section 


to an advisory service in matters ol 
airport Manageme! and opera.vion 
So whats your probiem, Mr. Man 
age! We will seek to secure best 
possible answers through management 
consuital! ol the UAA, Irom mem 
bers of our own staff and otner auth- 


oriues of experience 
Your probiem might 


re common to 


other airports. An open forum will 
heip get to the best answer, the best 
soiuuions and broadcast the informa 
tion as widely as possibl 

The forum won't be limited to air- 
port managers—any public official, 


fixed-base operator, user, tenant or 


any other who have an interest In 
the operation of an airport can send 
In questions 

Piease include ifficient data and 
facts to enable us to get the picture 
Some questior may require direct 
personal handling of CAA Consulting 
Service. The purpose of setting up 
this question and answer depar.ment 
in SOUTHERN FLIGHT is to pro- 
mote better  policis methods and 
practices and to enable any one con 
cerned i 


airport operations and re 
problem to an 
assistance and 


lations to bring his 
open discussion for 
possibl solutior DY people who know 
what they’re talking about. Here are 
some typical questior and answers 


Poor Service Kills Business 
QUESTION: We have a fixed-base 
operation sales are 
handled by the airport. Our difficulty 
lies in the type of employes used in 


where all gas 


fueling and servicing transient air- 
craft. These attendants are giving such 
poor service and attention that many 
pilots who normally would use this air- 
port and our storage and service facili- 
ties are going elsewhere. Some of them 
actually resent this airport’s service 
personnel. We feel that many who 
would come to us as customers are 
turned away from us. We would like 
to handle gasoline and oil ourselves 
and feel that th 


we would give would bring in many 


superior service 
more customers 

ANSWER: You have cited a prob- 
iem recognized as existing in many 
places. Service is the first essential in 
any fuelling set-up. Where gasoline 
and oil sales are handled by the air- 
port it is generally for the purpose 
of securing for the airport a major, 
direct source of revenue. If this source 
of revenue were not available to the 
probably demand 
higher rates, charges and rentals to 


airport, it would 


bring up airport revenues 


24 


Discussion of fuel sales 
and land rentals inaugu- 
rates new editorial serv- 
ice on airport opera- 
tions and management. 


However, the airport is killing an 
important revenue source for itself 
when it does not give service of a 
quality as high as an operator could 
and would give. Not only does poo! 
service reduce net gasoline revenues 
to the airport, it also Slashes revenues 
to concessions, maintenance, hangal 
and tie-down operators, taxi and hocel 
operators, and any others who are af- 
fected by failure to encourage in- 
creasing use of the airport through 
good service. 

If the airport management cannot 
be convinced that good service is 
vital to revenues both to the airport 
and to its tenants, naturally the next 
thought that comes to your mind is 
“why not handle gasoline ourselves ?’ 
In some communities both airport and 
operators sell gasoline, with the air- 
port acting as wholesaler and taking 
its profit at the tank rather than 
the pump. 

It would seem your next step may 
reasonably be to approach the air- 
port management with a business-like 
offer to take over gas sales, calculat- 
ing your payments to the airport so 
they may approximate the net rev 
enue the airport is now getting from 
gas and oil. 

If you can show also that by hand- 
ling the servicing of your own cus- 
tomers, you are in a position to in- 
crease gasoline sales and thereby in- 
crease field revenues, you should have 
a fairly good basis for your request. 
The actual determination of policy will 
depend upon the airport and its own- 
Ing agency and the reception of any 
request which you may make will 
depend on the soundness of your pro- 
posals. It may even be well to request 
a trial period to demonstrate your own 
ability to give superior service 


Land Lease for Buildings 
QUESTION: We are seeking to 


secure hangar and shop space on a 
busy airport. There is no space avail- 
able. We are willing to invest our 
own capital in building facilities. What 
kind of a lease should we seek? 
ANSWER: Where airport land is 
leased for the erection of privately 
owned facilities, the form of lease 
may follow those of similar type al- 
ready in force on the airport. There 
are certain vital considerations to be 
foreseen, however, by the tenant 








The first of these is the term or 
length of such a lease. Long-term 
leases are not favored by many air- 
ports, yet the investment of private 
capital in improvements on the land 
contemplates sufficient length of time 
to enable one to write off his invest- 
ment annually without unduly heavy 
fixed-occupancy costs. Actually the 
best available yardstick for measuring 
both the term of the lease and the 
rental arrangements is the determina- 
tion of annual cost per square foot 
as compared with other building 
rentals of a similar type on the air- 
port. To determine this, add to the land 
rental the amount of annual write-off 
necessary to reduce the capital invest- 
ment to a minimum amount by the 
end of the lease, and reasonable an- 
nual maintenance and insurance costs. 
Divided by the total square feet of 
the proposed building, the figure may 
then be compared with other airport 
building rentals. Present higher build- 
ing costs may make the comparison 
out of line, of course. 

The reduction of capital investment 
to a minimum should be explained as 
meaning the salvage or residual value 
of the improvements at the end of 
the lease, which brings up the next 
most important part to be considered 
in a lease of this type. That is the 
disposition of the improvements you 
provide with private capital. Your 
lease should be clear in that respect. 
Some lessees have built hangars and 
agreed to remove them at the end of 
their leases. There is a substantial 
cost involved in such a removal. First, 
the floors, footings and sub-surface 
plumbing represent a complete loss. 
Second, tear-down and re-erection of 
the walls, doors and roof may be so 
costly that the lessee will find such 
removal financially prohibitive. 

So the disposition should not be 
considered lightly. If you offer to 
lease ground for a reasonably long 
term, and by that is meant fifteen or 
twenty years, you may wish to have 
the improvements become the prop- 
erty of the airport at the end of the 
lease. In such cases, recognition of 
the transfer as a part of the consid- 
eration may be made in the calculation 
of the annual land rental. In some 
cases the disposition of the improve- 
ments may be handled under an op- 
tion given the airport to purchase 
the improvements at a depreciated 
value, and when that is done, alternate 
options enabling the private owner to 
dispose of the improvements through 
lease or sale may be included to pro- 
vide protection in case the airport 
does not exercise its option to pur- 
chase. 

In any case, the disposition is a 
vital factor and should be clearly 
stated. The final disposition is a con- 
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sideration in determining the length 
of term and the rental to be paid. 
The final test is the annual cost to 
you of the whole installation. 

Many airports prefer to own all 
building improvements and where 
there are sufficient funds to keep 
abreast of aviation needs, there seems 
to be no objection. But where funds 
are lacking to build needed improve- 
ments, policies flexible enough to per- 
mit building with private funds seem 
desirable. 

Where airports have been accus- 
tomed to allowing only short - term 
leases for space in their own build- 
ings, the same policy does not lend 
itself to buildings erected by private 
funds. 


Need for Advisory Service 


There is growing recognition of the 
importance of airports, either muni- 
cipal or private, in the lives of our 
communities. The quality of manage- 
ment and operations will determine to 
a very considerable degree the quality 
of service the airport will render the 
community and the financial success 
of local aviation enterprise will in a 
large measure depend upon the same 
things. 

An airport, simply as a physical 
property, is not inherently a self-op- 
erating and promoting unit. It must 
be peopled by tenants, users and vis- 
itors. It must live through activity and 
through that activity give to its com- 
munity the services that the commun- 
ity may reasonably expect. 

That requires leadership, through 
reasonable and progressive policies of 
management and operation. In this 
day of increasing numbers of civil 
airports, either from construction and 
improvement under the Federal Aid 
Airport Act, from the surplus dis- 
posal program, or from the initiative 
of private and public enterprise, there 
is a growing need for advice and as- 
sistance in the problems and pro- 
grams, communities face in operating 
their airports. From the very begin- 
ning when cities acquire airports, they 
are faced with the need for the “know- 
how” of handling their properties to 
gain the greatest measure of use and 
service from them. 

Without previous experience thei 
planning for operations, maintenance, 
revenues, promotion, and management 
may lead them into policies not likely 
to produce the best results. Increas- 
ing activities on older airports may 
bring new problems to management. 
Certainly it is possible for the offi- 
cials of a community, the airport man- 
ager, or a private owner to think his 
way through to successful conclusions. 
There has been a number of confer- 
ences on airport management spon- 
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sored by SOUTHERN FLIGHT, var- 
ious colleges, and other organizations. 
These were successfully pointed to- 
ward assisting in management and 
operations. There were many who 
could not attend. Again there are 
many problems that arise from day 
to day. 

The financial success and progres- 
sive growth of private enterprise on 
airports can be helped immeasurably 
or retarded definitely by the quality 
of thinking which sets policies and 
practices in the management of aii 
ports. No airport can be more suc- 
cessful than its operators and users. 

Many of the problems that arise 
each day are common to many air- 
ports and a solution suitable to one 
may be applicable with slight modifi- 
cation at another. Assistance in these 
things seems to be a needed service. 

Within the last two years the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration has in- 
augurated an advisory and consulting 
service intended to assist in airport 
management. In each Region of the 
CAA, trained consultants have been 
installed and devote their time to ad- 
visory and consulting service, much 
of it actually in the field. Inquiries 
and requests for such service from 
the CAA may be made through the 


District Airport Engineer in each of 


the States or directly to the Regional 
Office. 

This service is a part of the services 
of the Airports Branch of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, with 
headquarters in Washington, D. C., 
where the Chief of the Airport Man- 
agement Division is William G. Fulle: 
In the Regional Offices this servic: 
is under the Superintendent of Air- 

* * 
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ports, where the management consult 
ing services are headed by the follow- 
ing men: 

Region 2, Atlanta, Georgia, Charles 
Hanst, Chief Airport Management 
and Compliance Section. 

Region 3, Chicago, Ill., Carl Voelter, 
Chief Airport Management and Com- 
pliance Section. 

Region 4, Ft. Worth, Tex., W. T. 
Brown, Chief Airport Management 
and Compliance Section. 

tegion 5, Kansas City, Mo., Herb 
Whitney, Chief Airport Management 
and Compliance Section. 

Region 6, Los Angeles, Calif., Joe 
Hicks, Chief Airport Management and 
Compliance Section. 

Region 7, Seattle, Wash., Carl 
Leinisch, Chief Airport Management 
and Compliance Section. 

At present inquiries in Region 1 
at New York City should be addressed 
to the District Airport Engineers 01 
to the Superintendent of the Airports 
Branch, William Cullinan. 

So send in your questions, Mr. Man- 
agel questions on any phase of 
management, operations, maintenance, 
policies, revenues, budgets, sales pro- 
motion, merchandising, activities, con- 
cessions and the like. 

It is not intended here to handle 
such matters as technical problems of 
aircraft maintenance, airport planning 
and design, or engineering problems 
except as they become problems of 
airport management and operations. 
Operators may have questions regard- 
ng promotion of sales and services, 
and these are considered subjects of 
vital importance to airport manage- 
SOUTHERN FLIGHT 
will try to answer. 
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Florida Licensing of Aircraft Begins 


Annual registration of aircraft got 
accordance with recent state legislation 


under way in Florida on January 1 in 


defining aircraft as motor vehicles, 


exempting them from county tangible personal property taxes and establishing 


various state fees for registration with 


a 25-cent “service charge” for each 


registration in addition to the fees, which are as follows: Aircraft in private use 


$5 for gross weight of 2,000 lbs. or less, 


$10 for 2,001-2,500 lbs., $15 for gross 


weight of 2,500-3,500 lbs., $20 for gross weight of 3,500-4,500 lbs., $25 for gross 


weight of 4,500 lbs. or more; aircraft 


for hire, $1 per hundred lbs. gross if 


gross under 6,000 lbs., $100 for gross weight of 6,000 lbs. or more; gliders towed 
by power aircraft, $2.50. Dealers demonstration certificates cost $10. Half of the 
money thus collected goes to the State Improvement Commission for aviation 
expenditures, half to the counties for their general purposes. As of November 
30, there were 2,847 civil aircraft in Florida as registered by CAA 


Alabama Issues State Airport Funds 


Mayor D. W. Chapman of Grove Hill, Ala., was issued a warrant for $4,196.45 
on December 22 by State Director of Aeronautics Asa Rountree, Jr., in payment 
of Alabama’s first state-aid airport grant under the Federal Airport Program 
The check was for one-fourth the cost of land for a new municipal airport. 


Louisiana Directory, Florida Map Issued 


T. B. Herndon, aeronautics director of the Louisiana Department of Public 
Works, has issued a revision of Louisiana’s periodic state airport directory as 
of January 1, 1948. It lists 96 airports and 10 seaplane bases, with pertinent in- 
formation concerning them and operators on them. Bill Lazarus, aviation super- 
visor of the Florida State Improvement Commission, has issued his department’s 
Florida Air Map, containing airport, airway and terrain data useful in naviga- 
tion throughout the state. The map is being distributed without charge through 


airports licensed by the state 
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UBLIC relations activities in 
P volve contacts of many kinds 
within and outside the organization 
in order to establish and maintain 
good will toward an airport. To bring 
this about both publicity and adver- 
tising are required 
Publicity may be contrasted to ad- 
vertising in that it seeks to inspire 
public interest and confidence, while 
advertising seeks to sell something 
Publicity through a news- 
paper is what the editor chooses to 
print as news. Advertising in that 
same newspaper is the printed mes- 


s pecific 


sage that someone pays to have used. 
The purpose of public relations 
work is to mould public opinion, which 
has the following general purposes: 
1. To establish a friendly and court- 
eous course of action toward the 
public by all divisions of an airport 
organization 
2. To establish a program through 
which publicity can be presented in a 
frank and honest manner. This in- 
volves (a) a thorough understanding 
of what the airport has to offer and 
what its management is trying to do; 
(b) effective ways of presenting in- 
formation; (3) vision and foresight 
on the part of airport management. 
Through a knowledge of the atti- 
tudes of the public toward his air- 
port a manager can proceed with his 
task of building, maintaining and in- 
creasing good will. Some of the pos- 
sible sources of information regarding 
user and public attitudes follow: 
Newspaper advertisements may be 
run, inviting suggestions and criti- 
cisms; a user survey, in which care- 
fully chosen interviewers talk with 
all types of airport users regarding 
features; questionnaires, 
worded in such a way as to invite 
honest comment rather than criticism, 
may be sent to the homes of various 


Various 


airport users 

Other sources of information of 
greater or lesser value in indicating 
the general public attitude include 
oral or written complaints and com- 
mendations sent to the airport itself, 
newspaper criticism, including letters 
from readers, reasons offered by 
former customers as to why they no 
longer patronize the airport. 

Publicity uses many channels but 
an airport will find the following most 
iseful 

Publications both for advertising 
and news items 

Radio both for advertising and news 

\irport visits by various clubs, edu- 
cational groups and individuals. 

Public speeches by managers or 
members of airport organizations. 

The various segments of a public 
overlap each other since an airport 
user is likely to be one of the em 
ployes. The user is also a taxpayer 


Public Relations 


Your airport warrants 
and needs community 
support. Here’s how to 
employ some of the 
many opportunities 
available. 


By JOHN H. FREDERICK 


and usually a voter. The man who 
reads the newspaper or listens to the 
radio also attends meetings where 
speeches on the airport and what it 
does for the community may be pre- 
sented. It is necessary, therefore, that 
the entire program of airport public- 
ity be co-ordinated carefully for two 
purposes: (1) To present to the public 
a story that is consistent throughout; 
(2) to enjoy the cumulative effect 
arising from repetition of a message 
through different channels. Before 
going ahead with a program for the 
use of any one channel, a comprehen- 
sive survey of all the channels that 
might be used should also be made. 
The public of any airport certainly 
includes the following: 

Employes. 

Private fliers, present and prospec 
tive. 

Airline passengers, present and 
prospective. 

Airlines and other transportation 
agencies. 

Suppliers of planes and equipment 
Aircraft service operators. 

The local community officials. 

Communities and their officials 
within the surrounding area. 

Communities in other parts of the 
country as represented by their offi 
cials and airport managers 

Newspaper people 

Newspaper readers. 

Radio commentators 

Radio listeners. 

Professional and civic groups 

Educators. 

Photographers. 

The importance given to any or all 
of these specific groups will vary, but 
they all enter more or less into any 
airport public relations program. 

Public relations work takes many 
forms including writing, lecturing, 
photographing, escorting tours of vis- 
itors about an airport and co-operat- 
ing with the press. The person doing 
public relations work deals with any- 
one who wants to ask a question about 
an airport. The public may be a group 
of children, writers, newspaper re- 
porters, photographers, program 
chairmen for fraternal, civic and 
women’s clubs, or anyone else who is 


interested in what an airport does 
and the place it plays in air transpor- 
tation. Through public relations ac- 
tivities, newspapers are given news 
and photographs of interest to the 
public and which will place the air- 
port and its activities before the 
public in a favorable way. 

Newspapers are important as ad- 
vertising media but even more so for 
placing airport news before the pub- 
lic. These items deal with many as- 
pects of airport operation but the 
following are typical: 

Names of prominent people leaving 
or arriving by commercial or private 
plane. Pictures should accompany 
when possible. 

Traffic and volume of trade through 
an airport. 

Private flier news and items. 

News of airport personnel. 

News of the airlines serving the 
city. 

Management activity on policy. 

New, regular or emergency services 
of the airport. 

An up-to-date list of the editors, 
desk men, reporters and photograph 
ers of every local or area newspape) 
should be kept. The contact with these 
men must, however, be limited to the 
times when the airport manager has 
a real reason for making such a con- 
tact. It is much better to provide 
“tips” on stories or happenings that 
are “spot news” in exchange for credit 
lines and thus generate the impres- 
sion that the personnel of the airport 
are “live wires” with whom it would 
be wise to “play ball” than to try 
to build up close personal friendships 

The airport manager should belong 
to one of the service or civic clubs, 
to the Chamber of Commerce and to 
as many other organizations as is 
possible. He should make it a point 
to appear on the program of his own 
clubs, as well as all others in the 
community, at least once a year. He 
should never turn down an opportun- 
ity to speak about his airport. 

Since airports are the showcases of 
aviation, visits by all sorts of groups, 
particularly of those who might 
not come to the airport unless in 
vited, should be arranged. This is im- 
portant for the younger generation, 
the taxpayers of the future. Despite 
the recent stimulation of interest in 
what goes on at an airport, the pub 
lic is still generally ignorant of the 
various aspects of air transport de- 
velopment as a whole and of its future 
possibilities. Heretofore not enough 
has been done in many communities 
to interpret the airport and the place 
it plays in air transportation to the 
public in the language of people’s 
thoughts, habits and personal inter- 
ests. This is the public relations job 
of the airport manager. * *®* *® 
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After landing on 2,340-ft. strip in background, visiting Navion was parked on auto ramp 
in front of the Westerner. (Les Bowman Photos.) 


Airmen’s Hotel 


By GEORGE E. HADDAWAY 


VERY business executive or stop for the transient plane owner, 
vacationer going  cross- it’s a dandy place to take a vacation, 

ountry should know about a new and get a lot of desert sun, ride horseback 
restful place just outside El Paso now or simply relax and rest. The food is 
catering to the airplane trade. It’s the excellent, also reasonably priced, and 
Westerner Hotel, on U. S. Highway the atmosphere is one of informality. 
80, seven miles west of downtown E] No doubt the fact that Fremont 


Paso, smack dab on a colorful batch Burger, manager of the Westerner, is 





of desert land overlooking the fertile a pilot and plane owner has something 
ipper Rio Grande Valley. to do with airmen feeling at home 
The Westerner isn’t the old conven around the place and certainly his 
tional type of hotel. You get isolation flying is responsible for the 2,340- 
and privacy in ranch style bungalows foot hard surfaced landing strip run 
with all the comforts of home. Rates ning NE-SW right in the side yard. 
are reasonable. They’re looking for One word of caution about this run- 
ontented repeat customers not way. With the altitude nearly 4,000 
suckers. So not only is it a perfect feet, there’s not much margin fo 


and strategically located overnight (Continued on page 34) 


Panorama below shows hotel's swimming pool and guest cottages in foreground, with 
Mexican mountains in background 











Stall Warners Urged for Private Planes 


Because typical pilots, including 


flight 


instructors, consistently failed in 


recent tests to detect pre-stall conditions in light aircraft, the National Research 


Council’s Committee of 


installation of stall-warning devices 


Aviation Psychology has recommended compulsory 


all private airplanes. Their study, 


financed by CAA funds, was directed by Dr. P. J. Rulon, who tested 254 pilots 
and instructors in unfamiliar as well as familiar aircraft. A complete report on 
the study is available from the CAA Office of Aviation Information, Commerce 


suilding, Washington, D. C 
Latest fleet use. 
Aeroncas, Cubs ar 


East St. Louis, Ill., now operating 35 
other trainers with Safe Flight stall warning indicators 


Midwest Flyers, 


Some operators are using stall-warning devices. 


New Navion Distributors 


Four new Navio 


distributors have 


been appointed by Ryan Aeronautical 


Corporation. They are Wootten Aviation Industries, Inc., Orlando, Jacksonville 


and Atlanta, for Florida and Georgia; 


Louisiana Aircraft, Baton Rouge, for 


Louisiana and Mississippi; John B. Rudy Co., Grand Central Airport, Glendale, 


Calif., and Bakersfield Airpark, 


sakersfield, Calif., both direct-factory dealers. 


Carl Wootten, the new Florida-Georgia distributor, started in aviation in 1933 
with Taylor Aircraft (now Piper), became general sales manager of Taylorcraft 


and in 1938 went to Aeronca as vice president in charge of sales. 


He joined 


Beech Aircraft in 1941 as general sales manager, establishing his own sales 
company as Beechcraft distributor in Florida after the war. 


Louisiana Aircraft 


is owned by Ww. M. 


Eberhart, who also owns a wholesale 


automobile supply house with stores in five Louisiana cities. His sales manage) 


is James Dotson, former CAA inspector 


and manager of Shreveport Airpark 


Sales and Service Roundup 


Raymond Breazeale, leader in Louisiana aviation for many years, has returned 
from the Army Air Forces to resume managership of Natchitoches Municipal 
Airport, where he will open a CAA-approved repair shop and headquarters fo 


his agricultural air services 


aircraft radio shop. James E. 


Southwest Airmotive, Love Field, Dallas, has 
a contract for maintenance of the MKT Railroad’s FM radio equipment in its 


Lockhart, Jr., credit manager, has been elected 


treasurer, and Paul A. Kennedy, sales manager, has been elected secretary of 


Southwest Airmotive 


Dixie Dusters, Inc., Winter Haven, Fla., has begun 
operating a new Bell 47-D utility helicopter. . 


. . CAB has fixed helicopter mail 


rates for Los Angeles Airways at $1 per airplane mile up to 22,000 miles pei 
month and 60 cents per airplane mile above that figure, without reference to 


poundage 


Skymotive, Inc., Douglas Airport, Chicago, has been appointed 


distributor for ten Midwest states by Polycraft Corp., manufacturers of Polykol, 
a new and unique protective aircraft surfacing material avoiding constant polish- 


ing of metal surfaces 
equipment include 


Recently-named distributors for Narco aviation radio 
Aero Service & Supply, Birmingham, Ala.; Aircraft Sales 


Co., Fort Worth; Air Parts, Inc., Glendale; Durham Aircraft Service Inc., Flush- 


ing, N. Y.; Flight, Inc., 


Aircraft Corp., Chicago; 


Cleveland; General Aircraft Supply, Detroit; Snydei 
Supply Division, Inc., St. Louis; Van Dusen Aircraft, 


Minneapolis; Wallace Aircraft Co., Sarasota, Fla., and A. W. Whitaker, Portland 


Wright to Address 4th 
Region Operators 


CAA Administrator T. P. Wright 
will make one of the principal ad- 
dresses of the fourth annual Fourth 
CAA Region Operators meeting in 
Fort Worth January 26-28, according 
to William Berry, co-chairman of the 
conference, which is expected to at- 
tract more than 250 fixed-base opera- 
tors from the five southwestern states 
comprising the 4th CAA Region. 

Also expected to attend from Wash- 
ington are Al Koch and Ernest Hens- 
ley of the CAA, Spike Alberry of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board and Harry 
Meixell of the National Aviation 
Trades Association 

Other dignitaries will include Forest 
Watson of Thomas, Okla., president 
of the National Flying Farmers Asso- 
ciation; George Burgess, deputy ad- 
ministrator, CAA, and W. K. Andrews, 
*aul Gillespie and Merrill Armour of 
the CAB. 
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All general inspection CAA field 
personnel in the Fourth Region also 
will attend, according to L. C. Elliott, 
regional administrator. 

Operators who expect to attend the 
annual conference should forward 
their requests for hotel accommoda- 
tion to Bill Berry, Assistant Adminis- 
trator, CAA, Box 1689, Fort Worth. 


New Rules Admit 
Foreign Planes in 
1948 Goodyear Races 


Acceptance of foreign entries and 
slight changes in design specifications 
and race rules have been announced 
by the Professional Race Pilots Asso- 
ciation and National Aeronautic Asso- 
ciation for the 1948 Goodyear Trophy 
Race in Cleveland, September 4-6, for 
airplanes with 190-cu. in. engines. 
Eighty requests for specifications have 
been received from 26 states, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Canada and Mexico. 


Foreign entries will be accepted 
provided the ships are built by pri- 
vate enterprise and use a U. §.-built 
engine holding an ATC rating. New 
engines must be announced at least 
six months prior to the races and 
must be available to all pilots. Most 
important change in specifications re- 
quires a field of vision of 240 degrees 
in the horizontal plane from the pilot’s 
normal sitting position. Inquiries 
should be addressed to the Profes- 
sional Race Pilots Association, 2500 
West 73 Street, Los Angeles 43, Calif. 
Arthur C. Chester is president. 





ADMA IN DALLAS: Top, left to right, are 
President Bob Kenty (Air Associates) ; 
Host George Jalonick (Southwest Aijr- 
motive); Lt. Gen. E. W. Rawlings (Air 
Controller) and Retiring President A. J. 
Weatherhead, Jr. (Weatherhead Com- 
pany). Sign held by Art Whitaker, Mrs. 
Kenty and Jalonick shows ties snipped 
from delegates attending Western “hoe 
down” arranged by Al Harting (South- 
west Airmotive). Bottom scene shows get- 
together of Pratt & Whitney distributors. 
Left to right (seated), W. O. Leonard 
(Pacific Airmotive), George W. Jalonick 
(Southwest Airmotive); (standing) Morris 
Triggs (P. & W.), and Wallace J. Clark 
(Northwestern Aeronautical Company). 


(SOUTHERN FLIGHT Photos by 
Tom W. Collins.) 
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XS-1’s Supersonic 
Speed Won in Climb 
Without Wing Lift 


Official secrecy was maintained last 
month despite a report by “Aviation 
Week” that Bell Aircraft’s straight- 
wing, rocket-powered XS-1 had been 
flown faster than the speed of sound 
by Air Force Captain Charles Yaeger 
and NACA Pilots Howard Lilly and 
Herbert Hoover on “several penetra- 
tions beyond Mach 1” at Muroc, Calif. 
The history-making speed trials were 
successful in vertical climbing between 
35,000 and 80,000 ft. altitude, a record 
new height utilizing only pure thrust 
from the rocket engine and no lift 
from flight surfaces to avoid com- 
pressibility hazards as the craft went 
through the sonic range in both ac- 
celeration and deceleration. The XS-1 
was thus operated in a climb as a 
projectile, which relies on_ thrust 


rather than lift for flight. 


NEWS IN BRIEF 


Miami All-American Air Maneuvers 
emphasis Jan. 9-11 was on the show 
man’s side with the original “human 
pick-up” as the headliner, but avia 
tion spectator interest was centered 
on Continental Motors’ $10,000 trophy 
race for planes with 190-cu. in. engines 
(85-hp.). Lycoming points with 
pride to the dependability 
of its 100-hp. O-235-C engines which 


deserved 


took George Truman and Clifford 
Evans approximately 25,000 miles 
around the world in Piper Super 


Cruisers Aug. 9-Dec. 12 from Teter- 
boro, N. J. 

Warren Carey has been named 
director of California’s new state aero- 
nautics commission at $10,000 annual 
salary. An 85-hp. racing plane, 
costing $3,000, is being built for the 
1948 Goodyear Trophy Race at Cleve- 
land next September by Quentin E. 
Dalton, Robert E. Lawrence and Wil- 
lard R. Bischoff, students at Spartan 
School of Aeronautics, Tulsa. At least 
one other school in the Southwest is 
expected to enter a plane. 

Chairman James M. Landis was not 
renamed to the Civil Aeronautics 
3oard when his term expired at year’s 


end. ... CAA has approved a second 
flightway for private pilots—“Sky- 
way 11” running North-South from 


border to the Mexican 
Border. Lewis A. Rodert, NACA 
engineer, has received the Collier 
Trophy for thermal ice-prevention on 
aircraft as the most outstanding avia- 
tion achievement of 1946. Ameri- 
can Petroleum Institute announces a 
aviation fuel, 115-145 
military aircraft 
speed and range 12 to 15 per cent... . 
The Air Force has ordered 82 addi- 
tional Boeing B-50’s on a contract in- 
expenditures of between 50 
and 60 million dollars. 

Corporation Aircraft Owners Asso- 
ciation, Inc., has been organized on a 


the Dakota 


new supe 


grade, has boosted 


volving 
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4 New Luscombes Include 90-hp. 
Models; New Flexible Landing Gear 


Addition of four new 1948 2-place models, including two 90-hp. and two low- 
priced 85-hp. models, has boosted Luscombe Airplane Corporation’s line of per- 
sonal aircraft to nine all-metal Silvaire models ranging from 65-hp. trainers 
to 165-hp. 4-place farm and business Sedans. 


All nine will feature a significant Luscombe innovation 
landing gear of tapered tubular steel with hydraulic shock ab- 


lever “Silflex” 


a new flexible, canti- 


sorbers. Its resilience absorbs bumps and resists ground loops. Other improve- 
ments include an auto-type instrument panel in de luxe 85’s and 90’s with igni- 
tion key-type switch, starter, master switch, carburetor heat and mixture con- 
trol grouped in chrome finish on the left and cabin heat, cabin air, cigarette 
lighter, navigation lights and landing light controls grouped similarly on the 
right; high-gloss gray enamel finish on panels in standard and special models, 
and replacement of the Standard 65’s fuselage fuel tank with a single wing tank. 
All have Continental engines, the newest being the 90-hp. C-90, which increases 
Silvaire cruising speed 3 mph., rate of climb 50 fpm., and service ceiling 500 ft., 
according to L. H. P. Klotz, president. The Silvaire 90’s are priced at $3,095 for 
the Master and $3,595 for the De Luxe, but a special introductory offer at $2,995 
for the Master and $3,495 for the De Luxe is being made until midnight, Feb. 29. 
Specifications on the four new models were released by Klotz as follows: 


Standard 8&5 


Price $2,595 
Cruising Spd. 112 mph. 
Landing Spd. 48 mph. 


Range 250 mi. 
Climb 800 fpm. 
Ceiling 16,500 ft. 
TO Dist. 575 ft. 
Land. Dist. 150 ft. 


1,400 lbs. 


635 lbs. 


Gross Wt. 
Useful Ld. 


Special 85 


,400 lbs. 


De Luxe 90 
$3,595 
115 mph. 
48 mph. 
575 mi. 
850 fpm. 


Master 90 

795 $3,095 

115 mph. 
48 mph. 

550 mi. 

850 fpm. 


112 mph. 

48 mph. 
500 mi.+ 
800 fpm. 


16,500 ft. 17,000 ft. 17,000 ft. 
575 ft. 550 ft. 550 ft. 
450 ft. 450 ft. 450 ft. 


400 lbs. 
540 lbs. 


1,400 lbs. 
550 lbs. 


— 


625 lbs. 





non-profit basis in New York by 
executives who operate private air- 
planes, with plans to study operations 
and regulations. Officers are W. B. 
Belden, Cléveland, chairman; J. B. 
Mitchell, Boston, vice chairman; P. J. 
Lathrop, Hillside, N. J., secretary- 
treasurer. TWA has ordered 12 
sleeper-type Constellations costing 
$15,000,000. . . . Successful use of suc- 
tion airfoils, with skin perforations 
through which boundary-layer air is 
removed at a slower speed rate than 
the general mass of air through which 
the airfoil passes, will allow trans- 
ports to utilize wings of any thickness 
desired without excessive drag penal- 
ty, according to Dr. Sydney Goldstein 
of England, who delivered the 1947 
Wright Brothers Lecture in Washing- 
ton and spoke the next day at the Uni- 
versity of Texas. James G. Ray 
has resigned as vice president of 
Southwest Airways to establish his 
own feeder airline consultancy. Charles 
G. Stanton, deputy CAA administra- 
tor, has been granted leave to become 
head of Brazil’s School of Air Com- 
merce. .. . Newspaper Publisher John 
S. Knight received the Frank M. 
Hawks Memorial Trophy for his news- 
papers’ contributions to aviation, and 
Dr. Nickolaus L. Engelhardt, Jr., Ain 
Age Education Research director, re- 
ceived the Brewer Trophy for aviation 
education last month, while Edwin A. 
Link, president of Link Aviation De- 
vices, Inc., was awarded the British 
Royal Aeronautical Society’s Wake- 
field Gold Medal for his invention of 
the Link trainer 


All-Weather 'Copters 


Goodyear Aircraft has _ produced 
stainless steel helicopter blades with 
leading edge de-icing by use of hot 
air. Superior lifting characteristics 
and safe flight in light or heavy rains 
are claimed. 


No New Feeders in 
Misssissippi Valley Decision 


Final decision of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board in the long-pending 
Mississippi Valley Case granted eight 
new routes or amendments to routes 
to presently certificated carriers, with- 
out establishing any new carriers. 

Three feeder airline temporary cer- 
tificates were amended to add new 
areas to their routings. Trans-Texas 
will now serve Beaumont and Galves- 
ton between Dallas and Houston. 
Parks Air Transport’s central U. S. 
network of feeder lines has been ex- 
tended with new routes between St. 
Louis and Davenport, Iowa, via six 
intermediate points; two routes be- 
tween St. Louis and Memphis via seven 
intermediate points; between St. Louis 
and Tulsa via four intermediate points, 
and between Kansas City and Tulsa 
via five intermediate points. Southern 
Airways’ territory was enlarged with 
several extensions bringing the serv- 
ice pattern south from Memphis and 
west to New Orleans via nine inter- 
mediate points 
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SINESS 


standards high and do everything to 


And they hear about accidents! If you 


( — — page 14) maintain them. | sincerely think a pilot needs more 
ph 1 these operations generates Prepare copies of the local held time, say so. It may be later rather 
her carelessness or caution. I was regulations and the pattern, and give than immediate, but he will learn to 
\uite interested recently to hear a them to all who fly with you. Get respect your judgment. 
oung operator give a five - minute their signature that they have read Meet your instructors and mechanics 
cture to several fellows whom he them and will fully comply. Post for analytical discussions. Point out 
iad just checked and to whom he them along with other posters perti the weak spots in your operation, the 
vas releasing a ship. They absorbed nent to safety. record in safety and income, and get 
1K low and reckless flying” lecture Keep an educational bulletin board their suggestions. Discuss new methods 
1 all seriousness. Where they had been on navigation, meteorology, engine ot selling the public on aviation. Con 
tugh ng ind fooling before. they were care and safety, with plenty ot pic- duct periodic ground schools. Review 
quieter now, and I felt sure that the tures. Have a good supply of maga- teaching techniques. Too many in 
effects of that talk would last for at zines and manuals on hand for those structors just hang around from day 
east an hour or two who have to wait. to day outside of flying time and don’t 
Thy sone key word for operators Watch the weather carefully. Let bother to improve themselves. En 
uctors, pilots and students alike. the student in on your calculations. courage good instructor-student rela 
THINK. Just that. I do not feel that It’s excellent training. If you take tionships. If you review your teach 
he standards for obtaining an instruc fewer chances, so will your student. ing psychology, you will recall that 
o iting need be higher, but that Accept the rules and abide by towe: the best teaching results from ac- 
vhat an instructor has been taught decisions. If an unqualified person is curately analyzing each student as an 
1d knows, be applied. THINK. You operating the tower, it is your duty to individual personality. 
ive heard ma 1y De pie say, “| didn’t see that he is removVy ed or trained. Analyze your entire operation to 
k when they have hurt some Check out all who fly with you and day, and outline an improved ap 
feelings; when they have played impress upon them your desire to set proach to safer and more profitab) 
vrong card; when they have com 1 good record. Don’t let them go un flying. * * * 
d some misdemeanor. In aviation less you think they are capable. Ac 
phrase may mean life or death. cidents, though minor, make students JUST AMONG OURSELVES 
» Th yer ro omit set his leery and poorly impress the public. (Continued from page 6) 


cilities, use in Alaska, at the standardi- 
zation center and at the experimental 
We the of the 
fleet be given to the Panamanian ait 


station. suggest rest 
force. 

Each regional office will need a few 
government-owned airplanes in addi 
tion to those used primarily for Fed 
eral airway checking. We believe funds 
should be for 
purchase of a few four-place 


made available annual 
designs 
for uses other than those to be covered 
by the rental plan. 

Besides solving the acute CAA au 
transportation problem, the rental plan 
ilso can contribute measurably to the 
development of rates, practices and 
procedures for expanded fly-yourself 
urplane rental services all over the 
The Kollsman company has 
just announced that a flight recorder 
instrument, originally designed for 
Howard Ailor’s National Fly-Ur-Self 
be marketed. It 
power-hour 
The 


it which the power units are registered 


nation. 


SY stem, will records 


the cumulative units 


turned out by an engine. rate 


is directly in proportion to the power 


hours delivered by the engine. This 
instrument has been the missing link 
in rent-a-plane services, which also 


have needed such a “time clock” gadget 


so that conservative pilots won’t b« 





charged on the same basis as the full 
throttle fliers. 

The proposal to CAA person 
nel in rent planes makes sense. Al 
though it has beneficial implications 
beyond the the knotty 
CAA transportation problem, _ it 
should be sold to Congress only on the 
basis of CAA 


STINSON DISTRIBUTOR-DEALER MEETING: Four of Stinson's southwestern distributors 
class 1947 talk over.1948 prospects with factory sales 
executives during the regional sales meeting in Fort Worth last month. Left to right: Bill 
Ong, Kansas City; Art Elsholts, Aircraft Sales Company, Fort Worth; Bill Blees, Convair 
vice president in charge of sales; Bill Klenke, Stinson Division sales manager; Frank 
Clark, Oklahoma City; Bun DeWeese, Pine Bluff, Arkansas. Bottom photo, left to right, 
are Stinson dealers Shelby Kritser, Amarillo; Rod Millsap, Fort Worth; John Huett, Dallas; 
Jack Parker, Dallas; F. C. Nagle, Dallas; W. L. Carson, El Dorado; R. P. Swaby, Lawton, 
Okla., and Earl Stamps, Tulsa. Factory Representative Harlan Pringle is in back of Stamps. 
(SOUTHERN FLIGHT Photos by Tom W. Collins.) 


n the high sales volume for put 


solution to 


necessily ind economy. 
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71 FLY FOR SPORT but I want Al SAFETY IS MY MOTTO. Here on 
a plane that's dependable and this field some 145,000 flights 
safe. That's why I see to it originated last year — without 
my plane's serviced with Esso needing so much as a First Aid Kit! 
— the high-quality aviation A large contribution to that safety 
fuels and lubricants I can record I credit to the depend- 
always count on! ff ability of Esso Aviation Products! ff 

Robert C. Gallager Ernest H. Buehl, 


Ex-Air Corps Major Operator of Flying Dutchman Air Service, 
Somerton Airport, Philadelphia, Pa. 


' 
A 


YOU CAN DEPEND ON 


me Tay. Mu Ainpot Operation — 


If you want the safety of high-quality aviation 
AVIATION PRODUCTS : : 
products ... constant customer satisfaction... 


SOLD IN THE 25 STATES INDICATED ° ° 
dependable delivery service... popular sales 


Make itEsso a yy ainpotl | 
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CESSNA 140 FOR 1948 has a 90-hp. Continental C-90 engine, new styling of the paint 


striping including wide stripe on the vertical tail surfaces; 2-tone cabin interior; new, 


more legible wording over 
open; relocated throttle for 
factory, at “no increase in price. 
than the 85-hp. engine 
over 125 and impr 


accessories and switches; right and left cabin windows that 
more knee room and other improvements—all, says the 
Additional 5 horsepower, obtained at 100 less rpm 

s turned, increases cruising speed 5 mph., gives top speed of 
ves take-off and rate of climb. Model 120 remains the same but 


Cessna's patented landing gear on both the 120 and 140 has been improved. 


Plane Talk 
and Plane People 


Should Stall Warners Be Mandatory? 


ee highly entific and 
J eminently thorough experi- 


ments have just been completed in a 
study of the accuracy of recognition 
of the ine ipient tall DY the Educa 
tional Research Corporation (Harvard 


University) under the auspices of the 
National Research Council with funds 
provided by the Civil Aeronautics Ad 
ministration 


The study want answer two 


questions: Does the typical pilot suc 
ceed pretty well in identifying the 
incipience of the stall when he cor 
sciously tries?, and second: Does the 


depart inad 
flight in the 
approach when 


typical pilot frequent 
vertently from normal 
direction of the stall 
he has no business doing so? 

ed both fa- 
miliar and unfamiliar airplanes it 
their tests. Two hundred and fifty 


employed in the 


The experimente! 


four subjects wer 
investigation of performance in the 
familiar plane, including 93 students, 
80 private pilots and 81 flight instruc 


ors. One hundred and nineteen sub 


jects were used in the unfamiliar 
plane tests, with 39 of them student 
pilots, 44 private and 36 flight in 
structors. The results of the investi 


gation indicated that the answer to 
the first question was: No; the typical 
| 


pilot does not succes identifying 


the incipience of th tall when he 
consciously ti ; a at the answe1 
to the second questio1 vas Ye 4b. the 
typical pilot frequently departs inad 
vertently from normal flight in the 
direction of stall approach when he 
has no business doing so 

An ingenious but mple system of 
stall-warner van yperating battery 
powered light rte niv to the 
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(Cessna Photo.) 


check pilot was employed. In normal 
flight no lights were lit. If all six of 
the lights lit up, the airplane was 
stalled. Degrees of the approach to a 
stall were indicated by the lights from 
one to five. Consequently there was 
no guess work as to pilot competency 
and his recognition of stall approach. 

The report, prepared by P. J. Rulon 
of the Educational Research Corpora- 
tion, is the first of a series of studies 
concerned with the whole stall prob- 
lem which is accounting for most of 
the newspaper headlines 
non-sched accidents. On the basis of 
the experiments just completed, the 
National Research Council’s commit- 
tee on aviation psychology 
mends that “regulations be formu- 
lated requiring the installation of ap- 
proved stall warning devices in all 
private airplanes, providing that field 
tests demonstrate that available in- 
struments can be adequately main- 
tained and function properly over an 
extended period.” 

The committee points out that its 
recommendation in no wise implies 
disregard for the necessity of train- 
ing in the stall, of improving methods 
for giving such training or of direct- 
ing increased attention to the avoid- 
ance of a stall as a basic factor in 
safe flying. The committee plans to 
continue research in the latter areas. 

There are several simple stall warn- 
ing indicators commercially available 
for private airplanes. One is the “Safe 
Flight Indicator,” which weighs about 
eleven ounces and sounds off as the 
approaching stall closes the vane out 
on the wing for electrical contact. It 
was developed by Dr. L. M. Greene 
of White Plains, N. Y., a private pilot 


covering 


recom- 


and plane owner. Several thousand of 
the units have been sold. Practically 
every pilot who has become familiar 
with the instrument has nothing but 
praise for it, and, as in the case of 
the cross wind landing gear, only 
those pilots unfamiliar with it form 
the critical and skeptical galleries. 

Another simple indicator, the 
Arnold, is made by Gordonay Prod- 
ucts Company of Flint, Michigan. It 
is a small tubular gadget weighing 
only 3 ounces and is positioned on the 
upper surface of the wing just be- 
hind the area of maximum lift. It has 
an indicator buzzer unit on the instru- 
ment panel actuated by lack of suf- 
ficient air flow across the cambered 
surface of the wing at which point 
the detector closes the electrical cir- 
cuit, thereby setting off the alarm 
or light. 

We certainly don’t want to see any 
more civil air regulations. But if in- 
strumentation and aerodynamic im- 
provements and simple gadgets can 
cut down stall accidents, why wink at 
the situation? A fantastic 70 per cent 
of all fatal or near fatal accidents in 
private flying are in this category. So 
if the group whose studies under Dr. 
Rulon’s direction recommend stall 
warning indicators for all civilian air- 
planes, we'll go along with them. 

The question on a lot of pilot and 
plane owner minds is: Why haven't 
all the personal aircraft manufac- 
turers adopted stall warning indica- 
tors as standard or even optional 
equipment? They are the people to 
answer the proposal that regulations 
be adopted forcing installation of the 
instruments. At this writing the Beech 
Bonanza alone is_ stall warner 
equipped. 

* * * 


A Show That Makes Sense 


E believe that El Paso has 
found the answer to the 
omnipresent problem of community 
air show-itis. With their annual Inter- 
national Aviation Celebration, held 
last month on their Municipal Air- 
port, civic-minded downtowners joined 
with the aviation crowd and came up 
with a sporting event which promises 
to go places in years to come. 
Daredevil stunting and death defy- 
ing professional acts were taboo. It 
was a relief to see an air show with- 
out parachute jumps and high speed 
acrobatics in military surplus groan- 
ers. At the El Paso celebration stock 
model NC aircraft only were per- 
mitted to compete in the contests and 
races. The prize money pool was gen- 
erous without being in the commer- 
cial or professional class. Perhaps a 
program of mild airsports will not 
bring out the kind of crowd a kille: 
show produces, but the El Paso folks 
would rather have a smaller crowd 
than the larger crowds of thrill seek 
ers, who go home saying they don’t 
want their Johnny in a flying ma 
chine. As an enjoyable sporting event 
for pilots and as a practical aircraft 
demonstration for the general public, 
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the International Aviation Celebra- 
tion is tops in the Southwest as far 
as all air shows and similar celebra- 
tions are concerned. It can be made 
into a national air meet with a little 
more promotion and planning. El] Paso 
has the location and the climate for 
a popular mid-winter aviation sport- 
ng event 


* + * 


Rent-a-Plane Nearer 
NE of the editorials in this 


issue endorses the idea 
that CAA personnel should be per- 
mitted to rent airplanes from fixed- 
base operators in order to effectively 
and economically carry on their of- 
ficial duties of inspection, of supe) 
vising the several thousand flight ex- 
aminers and maintenance deputies and 
of work connected with CAA engineer- 
ing responsibilities. It is estimated 
that the plan will result in at least 
double the total number of flying 
hours possible in the CAA owned sw 
plus junk for the same money 
The editorial mentioned the new 
Kollsman “Power-Recorder” 
be placed on the market. This instru 
ment computes the total power-hours 
produced by continuously measuring 


SOO! to 


the engine speed, manifold pressure 
and atmospheric pressure. Power data 
are obtained in accordance with the 
engine power curves for all throttle 
and propeller pitch settings and alti- 
tudes. The figures are given in terms 
of equivalent hours at cruising power, 
thus registering 100 units per hour if 
the airplane is flown at normal cruis 
ing powel 

It’s generally known that an how 
at full throttle takes as much out of 
the life of an engine as two to fow 
hours at an easy cruise, yet there’s 
been no way to prove how much throt- 
With the 


tle the pilot uses powel 


POWER-RECORDER by Kollsman accu- 
rately computes cumulative power-hour 
units by measuring engine speed, mani- 
fold pressure and atmosphere pressure, 
registering 100 units per hour at normal 
cruising power. At end of flight, paper 
slip is inserted and gadget prints record. 
(Kollsman Photo.) 
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MISFORTUNE INTO VICTORY was ac- 
complished during El Paso’s 3rd annual 
International Aviation Celebration last 
month by Jack Green, Texas rancher, 
shown above accepting three $500 bills 
from Fred C. Smith, chairman, while Miss 
Aviation of 1947, Stella Lou Roberts, 
looks on. Green was making his final 
turn for an approach during the event 
when his engine died. Slipping the plane 
in on an actual dead-stick landing, he 
stopped within 8 inches of a designated 
spot, more than 13 ft. closer than any 
of 180 pilots who entered the spot land- 
in contest 


recorder it is possible to set highe) 
values for high power operation, as 
for example, 200 units per hour fo 
full throttle. At such a setting a pilot 
who goes easy on the engine would 
therefore register only 60 or 80 units 
per hour and be charged accordingly. 

This instrument, originally pro- 
duced from specifications established 
by Howard Ailor for his National Fly- 
Ur-Self System, promises to bring us 
closer to the day when the airplane 
rental business will be one of the 
major profitable aeronautical enter- 
prises in the United States. Although 
Kollsman didn’t announce the price of 
the power recorder, it’s bound to be a 
fairly expensive instrument. But we 
figure it will pay for itself within a 
few hours after it is installed. Should 
the CAA be successful in abandoning 
its own surplus clunkers for the air- 
plane rental system, we hope they 
write into their bid forms the require 
ment that all rent planes must have 
one of the recorders. 

- * * 


People 


After a year spent at Walnut Ridge, 
Arkansas, supervising one of the 
largest postwar aviation salvage jobs 
for the Aircraft Conversion Company, 
Frank Say has returned to Dallas, 
where he has established an aviation 
maintenance, technical and advisory 


service, including consultation service 


for the development and operation of 
maintenance shops, emergency serv- 
ice representation for manufacturers 
and a general advisory service on 
maintenance problems. His’ wife, 
Mary, will assist him in the Love Field 
Terminal Building office N-20. They 
will offer a complete secretarial serv- 
ice for manufacturer representatives 
as well as public stenographical and 
notary services. Say also will act as 
purchasing agent for various aircraft 
users, both domestic and foreign, and 
engage in general brokerage of air- 
craft and components. 

Prior to his affiliation with the Air- 
craft Conversion Company, Say was 
superintendent of overhaul shops for 
Slick Airways, San Antonio. For 
many years prior to the war he was 
shop superintendent for Southwest 
Airmotive, Love Field, and its pre- 
company, Booth-Henning. 
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MARY AND FRANK SAY 


En route home from El Paso last 
month we found Avenger Field at 
Sweetwater, Texas, now open to all 
civil aircraft. Good service to 
transients is evident from the minute 
you land. Jim Pollard, airport man- 
ager, guarantees hotel accommoda- 
tions for overnight guests. He keeps 
several rooms in reserve for drop-ins 
like ourselves. More airports should 
follow suit, especially during the bad 
weather months. 

Avenger Field is one of the many 
military surplus airports taken over 
by communities and now operated as 
municipal airports. As you fly cross 
country you’re impressed with the 
wide difference in various municipali- 
ties’ attitudes toward aviation. Many 
towns are sealing the doom of their 
operators by overcharging them for 
hangar, shop and office space—ex- 
horbitant rates that bleed the opera- 
tors to death. Not so at Sweetwater, 
where the average rental rate is 8 
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cents per square foot. We predict that 
Sweetwater’s fixed-base operators will 
aviation depres 
with good serv 


survive the present 
sion for two reasons 
ice they'll get transient business and 
with intelligent municipal aviation 
policy, they won’t be gouged to death 


by impossible rents, fees and charges 
- * + 
AIRMEN’S HOTEL 
Continued from page 27) 
“hot” airplanes or for poor judgment 
\ he fty slope t tne soutnwest de 


mands caution, especially under cer- 
tain wind conditions. For example, the 
considerable take-offs 
should be downhill even though it’s 
downwind. However, if you don’t like 
the wind conditions, fly on to El Paso 
Municipal and Burger will send his 
station wagon after you. 

Arizona resorts and Palm Springs 
have nothing on this spot either in 
climate or scenery. El Paso is known 
as the “capital” of the sun country and 
establishments like the Westerner 
will contribute to that identity. 


slope IS so 





TENNESSEE AVIATION OPERATORS ASSOCIATION wil! be directed during the coming 

year by the newly-elected officers pictured above. Left to right are W. P. (Bill) Cook, 

Knoxville, East Tennessee district vice president; M. H. Rowe, Nashville, Central Ten- 

Frank Knapp, Clarksville, secretary-treasurer; Erick Boen, 

Milan, West Tennessee district vice president, and Buford Ledbetter, Clarksville, presi- 
dent. Meeting in Nashville last month, they voted to join NATA. 


nessee district vice president 
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Morris Jacobs.) 


Burger has just completed the run- 
way, installed 80 and 90 octane gas 
facilities and erected a wind sock. He 
plans to build a few “T” hangars soon 
and will base a couple of airplanes for 
rental and charter service because 
many vacationers desire side trips to 
such nearby scenic spots as Cloud- 
croft, Santa Fe and Taos, New Mexi- 
co, and other points in Old Mexico, 
just across the river. If you're just 
an overnight guest and want to make 
the bright lights of Juarez, Mexico, 
across from El] Paso, the hotel’s sta- 
tion wagon will take you over and 
bring you back. * * * 





Airmen’s Calendar 


Jan. 15-18 
Contest, Sanford, Florida. 

Jan. 26-28 — Fourth Region Non 
Scheduled Operators Meeting, Fort 
Worth; William F. Berry and George 
E. Haddaway, co-chairmen. 

Jan. 26-29 Annual Institute of 
Aeronautical Science Hotel 
Astor, New York. 

Jan. 27 — Airport Division, Amer 
ican Road Builders Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Feb. 16-17 — Second Annual Purdue 
Airport and Fixed-Base Operators Con- 
ference, Purdue University, West La- 
fayette, Indiana. 

Feb. 26-27—Louisiana Aviation Con- 
ference, Shreveport 


Southeastern Soaring 


Meeting, 














RYAN NAVION SUPERIORITY IN 1948.. 


Ryan is building seven major refine- 
ments into the 1948 Navion, an 
honest airplane achieving superior- 
ity with its speed and safety, rug- 
gedness and stability, roomy cabin 
comforts, high loads and smooth 
185-hp. performance. 


New hydraulic system ... New fuel 
system with electric booster pump 

New interior with improved 
ventilators .. . New paint for last- 
ing beauty and protection... Many 
other refinements—an honest air- 
plane. 


Speed without sacrificing safety . . 
. power and ruggedness plus clean 
design means low operating cost 

. unmatched, designed-in stabil- 
ity for hands-off control and smooth 
flight, even in rough air... high 
load capacity and multi-purpose 
utility. 


Check these features:— Cruising 
speed, 150 mph. . Range, 500 
miles .. . Requires only 560 ft. to 
take off, 335 ft. to land... 185- 
hp. engine and variable-pitch pro- 
peller for safe, fast rate of climb. 
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RELY on RYAN 





and its Authorized Texas Dealers 


AMARILLO - PLAINS AIRPORT CORP. 
Tradewinds Airport 


DALLAS - - PARKER-HUETT AVIATION 
White Rock Airport 


HOUSTON - - - AIRPLANE SALES Co. 
Sam Houston Airport 


SAN ANTONIO, MONROE & WITT, INC. 
Hurt Airport 


TAFT - - WORSHAM AIRCRAFT SALES 
Taft, Texas 


TYLER - - WILLIAMS AIR ACTIVITIES 
Fred Williams, Pounds Field 


General Aeronautics, Inc. 


RYAN NAVION DISTRIBUTOR FOR TEXAS 
Leslie H. Bowman, President 


Meacham Field, Fort Worth e 


Tel. 6-2015 
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THE 1948 MODEL 
RYAN NAVION 







Now FLYING! Combining the most desirable flight 
characteristics for safety, efficiency and rugged 
durability... perfected by thousands of hours of 





actual performance under a// conditions... the 
' “ny ’ 
1948 Navion is a product of North American Avia- NEW FEATURES FOR '48 
tion engineering genius coupled with the 25 years 
of Ryan “know-how” in private plane manufac- Here are six new reasons why the 1948 Novion is— more than 
turing. Experts agree it’s the finest personal plane ever—the plane with the best combination of desirable qualities. 


yet developed. 
1 HIGH-GLOSS, DURABLE ENAMEL FINISH. Standard models are 


!HE SAME DESIGNED-IN SAFETY...the same ease of 

control...the same power and speed... the same now delivered completely painted in your choice of four beautiful 
short-field performance... the same high-load colors and trims. Longer lasting beauty and lower maintenance, too! 
capacity and multi-purpose utility... they're all 2 NEW INTERIOR STYLING gives even more beauty and comfort. 


there in the 1948 model Navion—Ryan-refined to 
" wanes yan-refined tc You'll like the rounded corners, the smart two-tone, all-wool uphol- 


matchless superiority. 
P . stery, the gleaming chrome fittings and trim, that make the Navion 
se a “flying living-room.” 
3 IMPROVED DRAFT-FREE VENTILATION gives greater air circula- 


tion and better temperature control with correct diffusion 


4 PERFECTED SOUND INSULATION encbles you to talk in a normal 


voice or listen to your favorite broadcasts from a dome speaker. 


5 COMPLETELY NEW FUEL SYSTEM for yeor-ofter-year reliability 


under all conditions...continved low operating cost! 


6 FURTHER MECHANICAL REFINEMENTS result in better perform- 
ance from airplane, engine and propeller that pays off in more safety 


... lower maintenance! 





Orders are now being accepted for early delivery. Write ‘ : new 
today on your letterhead for fully illustrated brochure and SS 
ihe name of your nearest dealet! _ 





% A FEW CHOICE DEALER TERRITORIES OPEN ... WRITE FOR DETAILS 


Kiely on Kiyan RYAN AERONAUTICAL COMPANY, 601 Lindbergh Field, San Diego, Californie 
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Code 


i succeed as a fixed-base op 
erator you must consider you 
elf first and foremost a professional 
business man. It is true that you 


business ability is challenged by the 
fact that fixed-base operation involves 





a variety of other professions: a com- 
mercial pilot, manager of an airport, 
manager of a repair shop, manager of 
a school. But none of these other pro 
interesting as they may be, 
will increase your earning power un- 
less you consider yourself first as a 


fe Ssions, 


business man and apply business prin 
ciples to your operations 
The professional business man real- 


zes that his reputation depends on 


the standards he recognizes, 


accepts 


and follow In no business is this 


more important than in aviation be- 
cause safety and therefore your busi- 
ness earnings depend almost entirely 
on the standards you require for your 
operations. 

The old professional fixed-base op- 
erator has learned the hard way. He 
realizes that mistakes made by new- 
comers are sometimes difficult to pre- 
vent (still he makes them occasion- 
ally) but he has an interest in them 
nevertheless because these mistakes 
may: 

1. Lead to accidents which adverse- 

ly affect his business. 

2. Raise the level of insurance and 

other costs. 

4. Reduce public interest and sup- 

port in private flying. 





in nearby states but as far away 


deliver approximately 8 gallons 


} 


of the amount of 


the ship as 








Cutaway view of three-foot liquid dispensing venturi clearly shows quick shut-off 

metering valve. Four of these units are mounted under the Stearman's wings and 

can throw a total of 30 gallons per minute. Conventional dust hopper is shown 
between landing gear. 


Duster-Sprayer Combined 


cy. of the newest improvements in the aerial dispensing of 
insecticides and agricultural chemicals is a combination liquid 
spray and dust system for airplanes designed by Burnum and Funk Avia- 
tion Company, Inc., of Arlington, Texas. 
patented venturis suspended under the wing and a conventional dust 
venturi under the fuselage the Stearman PT-17 becomes an all-purpose 
tool for the agricultural air service operator. 

CAA approved, over twenty of these installations have been turned 
out in the past two years by the company and are seeing service not only 
Mexico. Almost a year was spent 
in experimental testing of the large gravity-fed wing venturis which 
minute pe 
off metering valves mounted in the venturis allow for constant control 
liquid dispensed and are fed by wing contained Dural 
pipes leading from the fuselage hopper-tank. 

Quick removal of a self-sealing tank bottom permits immediate use of 
a duster. Tank construction is Alclad and capacity is 130 
gallons with the Lycoming 300-hp. engine installation. ~ *© * 


Used in conjunction with 


Quick shut- 


venturi. 














or Fixed-Base Or 


Prepared jointly by the Pennsylvania Aviation 
Trades Association and Jerome B. Lederer, in 
surance executive, this code of recommended 
practices for aircraft service 
conceived for application on a trial basis in 
Pennsylvania with the hope that operators 
everywhere will find in it useful mimimum 
standards by which their businesses can bi 
bettered to the benefit of non-scheduled avia 
tion in general—Tue Eprrors 


operators ud 


To assist each other and especially 
the new fixed-base operator, the PATA 
believes all its members should sub- 
scribe to certain minimum standards 
of operation described herein—a code 
of good practice which if followed 
should instill greater public confidence 
in our business, lead to greater ef- 
ficiency and lower costs and definitely 
establish aircraft service operators as 
business men engaged in an extremely 
interesting and nationally important 
profession. 

The recommendations contained 
herein will be far from sufficient to 
act as a complete guide for the op- 
eration of your aircraft. They are 
merely intended to outline the nature 
and type of regulation and supervision 
that is needed for a successful fixed- 
base operation. Unless you know you 
have the background and experience 
to initiate and supervise the many de- 
tails of operation, some of which are 
mentioned here, it would be advisable 
to stay out of this very precarious 
and highly competitive 
hire someone that knows what it is 
all about. 


business 01 


General 


Require that each instructor keep 
a list of his students and keep track 
of them in regard to attendance both 
in flight and ground schools. 

It is very important to explain to 
your students the importance of 
ground school and how a great deal 
can be learned in ground school to 
make their flying more carefree, safe) 
and enjoyable. This implies that you 
have well qualified ground school in- 
structors. Poor ground school instruc- 
tors can do more damage than good to 
your students. It is possible that a 
flight instructor will command the 
respect and attention of your students 
in ground school and increase you 
attendance where the ordinary ground 
instructor will not. The importance 
of good basic ground school instruc- 
tion cannot be overlooked. Map read- 
ing and navigation should be stressed. 

Every instructor earns time off if 
he is doing a conscientious job (this 
is the only kind of instructor you can 
afford to have). It will pay in the 
long run to see that each instructor 
has a definite day off, (you are run- 
ning a business organization and 
these men should expect a _ business- 
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»erators 


man’s approach to their own needs). 
Their days off should not be depend- 
ent on rain or bad weather. 

When you find students that are 
not coming along as well as they 
should, tell the instructors of their 
shortcomings. 

Appoint a chief pilot who can be 
your assistant operations manager 
provided he has the necessary ability 
to manage others. He must be able 
to hold the respect of others. 

A flying school is no better than 
ts weakest instructor. 


Student Instruction 


Your instructors should be required 
to supervise solo practice by constant 
and actual observation (rather than 
by casual glances while reading a 
newspaper, flirting, by turning his 
back on his student or in some other 
way idly passing the time of day). 
The money you get for each solo in- 
struction is supposed to pay for the 
instructor’s time. Make them give your 
students full value for their money. 

Spot check your students yourself 
at various stages by making them go 
through the maneuvers in which they 
have been trained. This will help you 
determine and correct mistakes being 
made by your instructors and at the 
same time assure yourself that your 
students will be adequately trained 
a credit to your school and to your 
management. 

Make the student understand that 
he is being judged the minute that 
he leaves the ready room. He should 
be told that the way he looks over 
the airplane on his way to it, the way 
he gets into it, the way he taxies, are 
all being observed and judged by 
competent people at all times. 

When a student applies for flight 
instruction, lay the rules down the 
first time you meet him. Tell him that 
he must realize that your school has 
a definite system and rules and regu- 
lations which must be adhered to, 
otherwise you would rather not have 
his business. In the long run this will 
establish a good reputation for you in 
your community and will lead to more 
and better business. 

Remind the instructors and students 
repeatedly of your rules and regula- 
tions and that they must be adhered 
to. Instructors must be told that they 
set examples to be followed by stu- 
dents. They must not be guilty of 
careless flying or practices that they 
would not condone in a student. 

Make notes of mistakes observed 
during the week and hold weekly staff 
meetings to discuss them do not 
overlook small items such as an in- 
structor perched at the end of the 
runway with nose into wind but with 
no immediate intention of taking off 
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Pennsylvania Aviation Trades Associa- 

tion members recommend basic doctrine out- 

lining minimum standards for more efficiency 
in business and service. 


forcing others who want to land 
to go around again. 


Supervision 


The most essential requirement for 
a successful fixed-base operation is 
constant and competent supervision. 
The manager and his assistant must 
compel themselves to be constantly 
alert to prevent accidents and deficien- 
cies in operation which can so easily 
lead to danger and financial losses. 
The common idea that big business 
men attend only to large projects and 
are not watching details is usually a 
lot of “baloney.” They spend many 
hours spot checking, thinking ahead, 
looking for this or that weakness. You 
must do likewise unless you prefer to 
be the employe instead of the em- 
ployer! Fortunately for us in aviation 
this constant supervision means com- 
bining our hobby with our business. 

This means: 

1. Carefully instructing each em- 

ploye in his job and responsibility. 

2. Spot check him and let him know 

you will do it. 

3. Your continuous presence on the 
airport during its active hours, 
or the presence of someone you 
can trust and who is also com- 
petent. 

4. Business management, i.e. a prop- 
er system of cost accounting, con- 
trol over all the small items that 
will help ruin you if not watched, 
the telephone, inefficient use of 
instructor’s time, failure to spot 
check instructors, careless allo- 








AUTOMATIC RADIO COMPASS for light- 
planes, the Lear ARC-10, weighing 24 Ibs. 
and costing $1,328, is now in full produc- 
tion. Tuner fits glove compartment of 
nearly all lightplanes. It covers 200-420 


ke., 410-850 ke., and 850-1,750 kc. bands. 
(Lear Photo.) 


cation of repair shop costs, loose 
control of inventory, cooperation 
of personnel, regular days off for 
all personnel (regardless of 
weather), staff meetings, etc. 
The various sources of income such 
as repair, instruction, rental, should 
be carefully organized and clearly out- 
lined for the guidance of your organ- 
ization. You will win the confidence, 
respect and trade of your community 
by your allegiance to sound operating 
doctrine. 


Flight 


Supervision of all your operations 
and especially of your instructions 
should preferably not be done from an 
office but from the field. You are 
fundamentally not a “hot shot” ex- 
ecutive sitting in a panelled office but 
a man trying to make an honest liv- 
ing by giving honest direction and 
supervision to your various activities 
and you can do this only by being 
on the job and on your feet instead 
of on your seat. 

Cockpit procedures should be 
thoroughly and constantly followed 
from the very beginning of flight 
training even on light aircraft—both 
for takeoff and landing. 

The so called “power off maneuvers” 
should be done with a minimum of 
1200 to 1500 rpm. 

All simulated forced landings should 
be dual only and terminated above 
200 feet or up to approach leg. 

Strange airport landing practice (to 
a full stop) should be a minimum of 
2 dual and 2 solo at at least 2 differ- 
ent airports. The instructor should 
first tell the student what the field 
rules are at the airport to which he 
is going and what to look for and im- 
press on the student the necessity of 
trying to determine such information 
for himself in the future. 

Instructors and students should be 
so strongly indoctrinated with good 
practices that they will know at all 
times whether their actions are right 
or wrong—no guessing should be per- 
mitted. Students should be given some 
“check out” time including stalls in 
at least one other type of plane to 
impress upon them the need for fa- 
miliarization before flying strange 
types. 

Each instructor should be assigned 
to a definite area for his student train- 
ing and his students should not be 
allowed to depart from that area with- 
out permission. In that way you and 
he will be able to observe the work of 
the students and eliminate the pos- 
sibility of their going off on buzz jobs 
on solo practice periods. 

Advise students that when lost, 
never to land at other than an air- 
port as long as they have gas left, 
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xcept of « e for darkness o1 
veather. Ar iircraft used by students 
should never leave on solo flights 
without a full tank of gas. You will 
find if you lo the records that 
a large numb f accidents or those 
of others have er caused by stu 


ting nporarily and not 
having sufficient gas to find their way 
out. In many case f they had a littl 
probably get 


) of th in it cracking up 
(If you decide that this is a good 
idea, how ars you going to enforce 
t? This is a little problem in man 
agement, and so gy it will be a 
measure of yo managerial ability.) 
In student instruction it is inadvis 
able to shut off the gas on some light 
planes while he tudent is in the 
cockpit beca valves on light 
raining plan i not designed in 
general to take tl constant turning 
off and on of the gas. You will find 
that if th done that ultimately a 
tudent will take off with a gas valve 
turned or ly partia ly on or not on at 
all. However, the student must be im 
pressed with the importance of know 
ge the fuel valve “on” before he 
takes off. Instill in the student the 
lea that whe tructor is pull 
ng the prop through and_ shouts 
witcn ff” look fir before re 
ponding that tl vitch is off. 
Instructor I made respon 


ship to an 






instructor so he will have a greater 
sense of responsibility for it. It will 
then be his duty to inspect and keep 


i? 


n shape. 


Sales Prospects 


Do not make the common mistake 
of overselling the simplicity of fly- 
ing. It may be true that learning to 
solo is simple but do not plant the 
false belief that cross-country flying 
is as easy as driving a car. You will 
be just encouraging an accident to 
happen. If your prospect is already a 
pilot, do not underestimate the amount 
of transition time necessary to check 
him out as a safe pilot. Going from 
a conventional lightplane to one with 
hot performance and lots of gadgets 
will normally require at least five 
hours of supervised check time. (In 
surance companies will probably re 
quire this in the future) 


Taxiing 
To give some semblance of order 
and efficiency on the ground and to 
reduce taxiing accidents lay out a 
definite parking line. All aircraft 
should be from the parking 
ine only when headed in a direction 
to eliminate the 


started 


owards the field 
danger of collision with other aircraft 
The starting of engines while the air 
craft is headed towards the hangar 
or towards other aircraft is not good 


practice. Forbid it. 


to the time of your life. 


ord time. 


Plane Owners 
; of service and accommodations is at the FLYING L 
Vy _ RANCH .. a modern Pilots Airpark offers you per- 
pt sonalized plane service . . and 

—_ a new-style ranch treats you . 

@ Let the / 
Flying L maintenance crew solve 
your “plane problems.” Fast effi- 7 
cient service guaranteed by our | ZZ 
Beechcraft factory-trained A&E! cA 
100-hour inspections our specialty! 
Prompt estimates on all repairs or} 
relicenses . . jobs completed in rec- 
@ Leave your plane in 
our shop while you enjoy vacation 
fun at the Flying L. Individual guest cottages across 
the new asphalt runway. 32 miles W. of San Antonio. 
Write for complete free FLYING L RANCH folder. 


Col. and Mrs. Jack Lapham, Bandera, Texas 


Mark out a definite line with the 
word “stop” printed in big letters 
along it beyond which no airplane can 
taxi. This is to avoid the taxiing of air- 
craft towards the hangar or other 
points which are considered hazardous. 
This stop line should be at least 100 
feet from the hangar or other ob- 
stacle. (Remember that the wing span 
is usually at least 30 feet.) 

Taxiing should be required to be 
done parallel to and on the field side 
of the flight line. No taxiing into the 
line:—push the plane in. Any othe 
type of taxiing indicates slipshod man- 
agement. If you don’t believe it, check 
the accident records of operators who 
are careless about taxiing rules. 

Do not tolerate any showmanship 
in any way while aircraft are being 
taxied. Require that taxiing be done 
at moderate speeds. 

After the aircraft has stopped taxi- 
ing, you should require that it be tied 
down immediately unless it is stopped 
for service and to be gassed. It is the 
sudden squalls that come down the 
field that often cause a lot of you 
windstorm losses so take no chances, 
tie the immediately and 
arrange for your tie down lines to be 
so designed that they can be quickly 
snapped on or detached. If the air- 
craft is being used for student instruc- 
tion, insist that the student tie the 
airplane down as soon as the air- 
plane is stopped on the line. This will 
teach him a good habit. 


““ 


ship down 


What you want in the way 
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Boatmens Bank Bldg 
St. Louis 2 
Phone Chestnut 894! 


Missour 











AIRCRAFT FINANCING 


ANYWHERE IN U. S. A. 


* 
AIRBANK of AMERICA 


Administration Bldg 
Love Field, Dallas, Texas 
Phone 


Dixon 4-228! 











START THE NEW YEAR 
OFF RIGHT—GIVE YOUR CUSTOMERS 
A ONE YEAR 


SUBSCRIPTION TO 


SOUTHERN FLIGHT—ONLY $3. 
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Have a definite ground traffic pat- 
tern, show it on a map, enforce it 
strictly. If everybody behaves along 
the same lines, follows the same pat- 
tern, a violation of that pattern or 
regulation becomes immediately very 
evident. 

No chock or other obstructions 
which might endanger aircraft should 
be left on the ramp. The ramp should 
be as clear as possible. A little extra 
work in this connection can save a lot 
of headaches. 

You will find that the systems which 
you have established for seasonal op- 
erations, such as in winter, will be 
quite different for operations that 
will prevail when the snow and ice are 
gone. This means that each spring and 
fall you’ll have to re-orient your per- 
sonnel and retrain them in what they 
are supposed to do. Do not leave this 
to chance. Re-indoctrination for each 
season is very important and should 
be done in the fall to provide against 
the possibilities of accidents due to 
shorter days, carburetor ice, dry 
leaves and grass, slippery runways, 
etc.; in winter, of course, for ice and 
snow and the use of skis; in the spring 
for rain, etc. 

Rental 

In renting aircraft, put yourself 
in the mental frame of a _ banker 
lending money for a small return 
(which is what you are really doing). 

The supervising personnel, that is 
the actual employes who lease out the 
airplane and who close the transac- 
tion, are the strong factors in the 
success of the rental business. Paper 
work and systems are necessary but 
they will not work of themselves and 
the adherence of yourself and your 
employes to certain good practices is 
absolutely necessary. 

Rent airplanes only to people whom 
you have taught to fly or in whom you 
have absolute confidence. You must 
know their qualifications and that they 
will not take advantage of your good 
nature to use the airplane for pur- 
poses for which you would not use it 
yourself 

Do not trust them to check the 
weather and the gas—do it yourself 
Use a rental form every time. You can 
blame this on your insurance company. 
Rental forms will help fix responsi- 
bility for the operation of the airplane. 
Some operators may feel reluctant to 
ask a prospective renter point blank 
to let him see his pilot’s certificate or 
to require a check ride. The rental 
form will help overcome this reluc- 
tance. The form should say: “I have 
checked the lessee’s certificate and find 
that he is certificated to fly in the 
above airplane for the purpose of this 
flight. I have checked him out in this 
airplane and I believe him qualified for 
the flight.” Your prospect will know 
from this form that he will have to 
show his certificate and if he is a 
“phony” putting up an argument 
about exhibiting his credentials, it will 
be a warning to you not to rent an 
airplane to him 
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___ OMNI-DIRECTIONAL RANGES — 


=e a ~~ RUNWAY LOCALIZERS 


: SSESSSIIIIT— MsuA-auea RANGES 
—— ~ IMULTANEQYs VOICE 


The "nea 6A 
MAGIC of 


HF 








ee ae All the outstanding advantages of VHF 
Se communication and navigation are com- 


bined in two new Systems designed and 
manufactured by Aircraft Radio Corporation. 


THE TYPE 15A VHF OMNI-DIRECTIONAL RANGE RECEIVING SYSTEM 


THE 


provides an unlimited number of courses from the new VHF 
Omni-Directional Ranges, as well as operation on VHF Run- 
way Localizers and Visual-Aural Airways Ranges. Simultane- 
ous voice feature is included on these ranges. The tunable 
A.R.C. Receiver makes it possible to receive VHF communica- 
tions on any frequency selected while in flight—no need for 
several receivers to cover the entire VHF band. 


TYPE 18 VHF TRANSMITTING SYSTEM normally is used in 
combination with the Type 15 to provide complete 2-way VHF 
Communication—or it may be used alone for dependable, 
powerful VHF Transmission. Additional transmitters may be 
added to cover a wider range of frequencies if such coverage 
is required. 

Units of the Type 18 System have been Type-Certificated by 
the CAA for use by scheduled air carriers. Yet their light 
weight and moderate cost make them ideally suited to the 
operational requirements of executive-type aircraft. Other 
combinations of A.R.C. equipment are available to meet every 
operational need. 

The dependability and performance of these VHF commu- 
nication and navigation systems spells increased safety in 
flight, more efficient aircraft operation. Specify A.R.C. for 
your next installation. 
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Experience has shown the tremend- 
ous desirability of a check flight in 
the aircraft if a successful operation 
is desired. The prospective renter per- 
sonally should be present when gas 


s being put into the airplane. 


and oil 
Always indicate ar 
port which is sure to remain contact 


alternate alr- 
before the rente) takes off, and check 


him out to be sure he capable of 
flying the airplane if you are not 
sure. Convince yourself of his inten 
tions, his state of mind 

There has been a reli 
part of fixed-base operators to apply 


a penalty for violating the rental cor 


ictance on the 


tract (ever read the car rental con 
tracts ?). The business will not be gen 
erally successful unless it is on a busi- 
ness basis and any offender who wil 
fully and foolishly costs you money 
Is made to pay 


Airport 


man around yourself occasionally to 
point out what you see is wrong. 

Spectator control is highly impor- 
tant. A child whose head has been 
bashed by a propeller can ruin yow 
business. 

If your airport has lights for night 
flying these should be checked at 
least once a week and after every 
hard rain. Check runways after every 
hard rain for deposits of silt, wash- 
outs, soft spots. Mark all danger spots 
with bright red flags 


Aircraft Maintenance 


Aircraft maintenance shops should 
be entirely independent of your flight 
operations and should also be the re 
sponsibility of a definite 
Charge the maintenance of your school 


person. 


planes and other aircraft used in you 
operations as a credit to the main 
tenance depa tment. Putting the main 
tenance shops on a businesslike basis 


By following a well planned sched- 
ule, one good mechanic plus one helper 
can take care of eight to ten light 
airplanes including the 100 how 
periodics. One successful operator 
changes his oil every fifty hours, 
checks his motors every fifty hours, 
and every hundred hours makes a very 
thorough check of the airplane, replac- 
ing all landing gear bolts at this time. 
The cost of replacing these bolts on 
a light airplane is only 60c to $1.00 
and this small expense guards against 
breakage. It is an inexpensive way to 
assure yourself of continuity in the 
use of aircraft which might other- 
wise be grounded by a minor mishap. 
A penny wise and pound foolish policy 
does not pay off in the aviation busi- 
ness any more than it does in any 
other business. 

If an engine acts up, the place to 
find the trouble is on the ground; 
never fly it to find out. If in doubi, 
act on the conservative side, especially 





whereby the operations department is 
debited for the maintenance of the 
aircraft and the maintenance shop is 
credited will eliminate a great deal 


Assign a definite person to be re- ; 
in regard to maintenance. 


Check your gasoline tanks under- 
ground weekly for water. This takes 


sponsible for the maintenance of the 
airport. He should see that the grass 
is kept cut, look for holes, check the 
various buildings for fire hazards, poor of “soldiering” from your shops and 





housekeeping, structural weaknesses, assure a quicker return on your shop 


see that fences are mended, etc. Don’t investment. 
rely on this man entirely. You have Unless a minimum of about six air- 
too much at stake. Drive over the air craft are in operation, it might pay to 


port yourself once a week to look fon farm out shop work (but not line 


Clean Parts Faster 


more safely--improve inspection 


ties to do correctly | 


weaknesses; make a quick survey of maintenance). Engine overhauls and 


the airport every time you take off recovering jobs require special facili 
It is important for you to take this ‘ 
Model H-71 
with exclusive 
i-way action 









NO NEED TO WAIT LONGER... 
THESE PRICES ARE GOOD 


BELLANCA CRUISAIR SENIOR — 1947 
NC74420 Demonstrator, Night and Instrument, Electric Gear, 
Total 105:12. Just Checked. Save $1,500 at - - - - 
BELLANCA CRUISAIR SENIOR — 1947 
NC74250 Custom Finish, Perfect Condition, 60 hrs. Cruise at 
aa... ee ee ee 
LUSCOMBE SILVAIRE — Metal Wing 
NC71498, Never Damaged, Fine Condition, 399:44 hrs. - - $1,345 


NEW Bellanca Cruisairs—NEW Luscombe Silvaires for Immediate Delivery 
Will Trade and Finance. 


ee EI 


$6,695 


en 


GRAY-MILLS AGITATOR 
Cold Parts Cleaning System 
we way utility Soak large parts with 


agitation and at the same time clean smal! 
You need the 


Weatherly-Campbell MRCRAFT Kivars. bee tor Seoas oe 
Highland Park Airport, Route 7, Dallas, Texas G R A Y . M ILL £ Cc o R P 4 


1973 Ridge Avenue 


Phon Emerson 6-1573 
é ! Evanston, Ill. 














Send Your Aviation surance Problems To Us . 





ei tAt sre 
© 
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“Ny insv® 4ny insv™ 


COTTINGHAM- RUCKER & BARHAM 


006 GOEAT WAT LIFE BLOG. — DALLAS — PHONE * 16m 
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Sperry anticipates commercial and 
military aviation needs 


This Sperry pilot is on an unportant flight mission. In one of 
Sperry’s “ Flying Laboratories” engineers are testing Sperry automati 
equipment under actual low weather conditions. From thei 
accurate data come dey elopments that anti ipate the equipment needs 


of both commercial airlines and the military. 


















By actual Flight Research 
in “Flying Laboratories” 


At Sperry’s thght headquarters now 
based at MacArthur Field. Long Island. 
the flight research group since 1939 
has operated and maintained 31 air- 
planes of 21 different types including 
commercial transports, fighters, bombers 
and jet fighters. By installing new 
equipment aboard and flying thousands 
of flight test hours, this group learns 
modern aircraft requirements and gains 


new ideas for developing better products. 





And demonstrates new instruments in flight 


After hundreds of hours of testing, each new Sperry imstrument 
is installed in a DC-3 demonstration plane where 

a duplicate instrument panel gives customers an opportunity 

to observe the equipment in operation. 

AMONG THE SPERRY EQUIPMENT proved by flight research are... Gyrosyn 


Compasses, Gyro-Horizons, Gyropilots, Automatic Approach Controls, 


Microwave Instrument Landing Systems, Airborne Radars, Engine Analyzers 
Sperry Gyroscope Company aD 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION + EXECUTIVE OFFICES: GREAT NECK, NEW YORK 
NEW YORK - LOS ANGELES - SAN FRANCISCO - NEW ORLEANS - CLEVELAND - SEATTLE 


Bombsights. and Aircraft Armament equipment. 
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le required to 


it I a i 

ra your gascolato1 Be sure you 
nave he right ! of fuel. Take no 
nat ‘ 

Re hecks on each 
pla 7 aa i mportant for 
af ar " yu in rebutting 
harg f an accident 

) al prove youl 

I 

Aircraft Charter 

WI plar es fol 

arter you a ime a very grave re 
pe as a mon carrier.” If 

pa ‘ vith any harm 

\ le en il ng ebarking ol el 
jute, you may ied. Your insur 
ance company WwW vide legal talent 
and protect your “legal” liability up 
to the an tated in your policy 
Nevertheles rT the case comes be 
fore a jul I of proving the 
safety of your operat will rest on 
ou. Certification by the CAA is not 
ufficie proof court. You will 
have to go far beyond the minimum 
required by the CAA and establish 
your comp by producing train- 
ng procedure check out records, 
flight plans, inspection reports, check 
lists, manuals, witnesses. For example, 
the Civil Air Regulations require that 
two of the five takeoffs and landings 
that the pilot must make within the 
preceding 90 day must be in the 
same make and model aircraft used 
n the charter flight. If an accident 
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Pintshes 


TITANINE INCORPORATED, UNION, N.J.* WICHITA, KANSAS 





te World's Finest. brcrafl 


oecurred to today, could you 
prove that your pilot complied with 
this regulation”? 


you 


However, your first consideration 
should be safe service to your cus- 
tomers rather than worrying about 


facing a jury. If you give the right 
service, courts should not embarrass 
you 

First, then, familiarize yourself 
thoroughly with Part 42 of the Civil 
\ir Regulations. In some respects the 
Civil Air Regulations are minimum 
requirements. Be sure that the pilot 
s entirely competent and the airplane 
adequate to accomplish the mission. 
\ commercial pilot with only 200 
hours of solo total time will, as a rule, 
not be a safe pilot to entrust the lives 
of your passengers for a long distance 
trip. A pilot with very limited night 
flying experience should not be per- 
mitted to start a flight which is likely 
into the night. Do not let 
your pilots get rusty on instrument 
orientation. An instrument certificate 
is required for pilots on charter night 
flights but be sure the instruments can 
be trusted. Except under extreme 
emergency it is folly to attempt a 
long night flight in a single engined 
airplane. Your weather limits are 
fixed by CAR but this does not excuse 
the use of good judgment in securing 
the very latest trends before takeoff 
and en route. If the weather is doubt- 
ful, do not make yourself vulnerable 
by permitting taking off without defi- 


to go on 


nite assurance that your pilot can 
make a 180-degree turn at all times 
or go to a sure alternate and land with 
safety. Get all the data you can on 
field conditions (telephone if you have 
no recent report—a few cents invested 
in getting information will return it- 
self many times over in an easie 
conscience, fewer accidents, a good 
reputation). There is no longer any 
excuse for not having a radio receive) 
on the airport to get weather reports 
and someone recording them in prepa- 
ration for a flight. See that up-to- 
date maps and directories are in the 
airplane. A pilot’s check list is man- 
datory; it must be maintained in the 
cockpit and must be legible at night 
under the light available in the cock- 
pit (see 42:14 of CAA Manual 42). 

And above all, have an adequate 
reserve of fuel. Even in good weather 
on a long flight, forty-five minutes 
extra fuel reserve is recommended al- 
though CAR 42:33 requires only thir- 
ty minutes for CFR. (And you must 
know the fuel consumption of each 
plane accurately don’t guess.) A 
written flight record is required for 
all cross-country charter flights be- 
yond twenty-five miles. When the 
flight picks up passengers at pointe 
other than at the principal operations 
office, a copy of the flight record 
must be mailed by the pilot to the 
principal operations office (see 42: 
31). 

Passengers must not be allowed to 
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Dist ributors o 


HOLLINGSHEAD 
WILLARD AVIATION BATTERIES 
A & N STANDARD HARDWARE 
U. S. ROYAL TIRES 


AIR ACCESSORIES, INC. 


1400 HENDERSON ST. 


Supplying your aircraft need 


Increasing your service and 


avings 1s our aim 
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cowtown 


Titanine 


AIRCRAFT FINISHES 


AVIATION CHEMICALS 


FT. WORTH, TEXAS 
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hift for themselves while under you 
protection. They should be watched at 
ill times to preclude walking into a 
prop, stumbling over a tail fork, slip 
ping on oil, smoking near the fuel 
pump. They must be guided to the 
plane, helped in, their safety belt fixed 
and on landing must be helped out 
and guided away 

Do not 
under youl 
would not go out 
our mother or family to go 


What to Do When You 
Have An Accident 


permit a plane to go out 
direction in which you 


yourself or allow 


If one of your pilots should be un 
fortunate enough to have an accident, 
onsider the occupants of the airplane 
first and then yourself. After every- 
thing possible has been done for the 
eecupants: 

1. Have the wreckage guarded 


2. Throw blankets or tarp over it 


(over your name too if it’s on 
the airplane). 

Follow the Civil Air Regulations 
regarding notification and preser 
vation of wreckage. 

i. Give the press all the factual in 
formation you have. Guide then 
assumptions into the possibility 
of a logical explanation to avoid 
innecessary harm to your busi 
ness and to aviation; play down 
the spectacular; avoid mystery 

include 


Encourage the press to 






for rbecersory Kepacr 
Also FINE INSTRUMENT REPAIR 
DIAL PAINTING 


some statement such as “This is 
the first serious accident involv- 
ing a passenger (or student) 
which has ever occurred to ‘Air 
ways’ planes,” or “Prior to the 
accident ‘Airways’ had flown 
miles without an accident.” 
Use whatever statistical data is 
hours, years, 
mileage, number passengers, etc 

A serious accident is “bad” business 
n itself but can do untold additional 
harm to the future prospects of your- 
self and other aircraft service opera- 
tors unless the story gets to the public 
“straight.” It might pay to be fore- 
handed and educate the editor of your 
local paper in aviation lore. If news 
men are treated cordially and given 
the facts, they may be inclined t 
co-operate. 

For example, a pilot attempts in- 
strument flying with no previous ex- 
perience, comes screaming out of a 
low overcast—sees the ground—hauls 
back on the stick—a wing comes off 
(sounds like an explosion). Headlines 
in the paper “PLANE EXPLODES 
IN AIR KILLS FOUR.” Everybody 
has an inherent fear of fire and ex- 
plosion especially in an airplane. This 


most advantageous 


headline will scare away a lot of busi- 
ness. Representatives of the press 
should be met by you and given fac- 
tual data. Properly informed, the 
public might say in this case “The 
damn fool. I’d never do a thing like 
continue’ their 


that,” and _ possibly 


NOW 
the most 


MODERN 
PRECISION 
EQUIPMENT 


available 











DISTRIBUTORS OF AVIATION SUPPLIES 


the §S. A. LONG CO., inc. 


650 EAST GILBERT « WICHITA 1, KANSAS 
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interest In your organization after the 
accident occurs. 


General 


rhe operation can be no better than 
you make it. It is important to en- 
force all regulations. If you have a 
“No Smoking” sign in your hangar, 
see that it is enforced. If you don’t 
intend to enforce it, take the sign 
down. A regulation which is not en 
forced is an indication of your own 
personal weakness and will lead to 
further infraction of good practices. 
(Incidentally it is of the utmost im 
portance that no smoking be allowed 
in the hangar and that all fire pre 
cautions be taken. These fire precau 
tions should be enforced by the chief 
mechanic.) 

Allow no show-offs. No hero stuff 
Never permit over-demonstration. Try 
to get across the idea that the airplane 
is a safe vehicle when used for trans- 
portation. Prospective buyers should 
not be given spectacular rides. Give 
them a smooth ride. Show them how 
pleasant it can be to fly from point 
to point, and the challenge to thei 
intelligence which it entails in ade- 
quate preparation and safe 
plishment of the flight. 

You and your personnel 
all times set by your actions an ex 
ample of safe, sound, businesslike op 
eration for your students and the peo 
ple in your community if you wish 
to survive in this industry. * *® *® 


accom 


must at 





CONVERT YOUR SEMI-FLUSH 
CONTACT LIGHTS TO THE 


NEW AVS"? 
AGA etevatep 
RUNWAY AND STRIP 


MARKER LIGHTS 


TO MEET THE LATEST 
CAA SPECIFICATIONS L-802 
WRITE NOW FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


AMERICAN GAS ACCUMULATOR COMPANY 
1027 Newerk Avenve, Elizabeth 3, New Jersey 
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LIGHTPLANE TO PANAMA 


( ontin i from pa g¢ 11) 


Coatzacoa River tor our navigation 
iC ross | 130-mile hop trom 
Minatitla oO rehuantepec, near the 


Pacific Coast on the other side of Mex 
co. As the river pl iyed out, we picked 
up a railroad. We gathered from con 
versations that this river offers excel 

vossibility of providing a No. 2 


ocean cana I verybody seems (CO 
ve in hopes that Uncle Sam will come 


billions build 


iown and spend a few 

ng new canals to supplement Pana 
ma’s big ditch. There are more sites be 
tween Mexico and Panama. Tehuan 


ec seemed to show up pretty quick 
grinding for Salina 


" \ cep < 
\ruzZ, being nxious to get to the Pa 
t tor s inknown reason. When 
we got the 1owever, we wished we 
1d pu n le firs place, because 
Salina ( ’ urport is one ol the 
y tew W we found to be in pool 
ondition. Don’t go there if you make 
Ip; stoj t Tehuantepec, where 


e’s a very excellent urport. 

th along the Pacific the 

morning ifter a fait night in 
, 

Salina Cruz, we marveled at the change 


nm scenery Whereas we had been in a 


vorld of thatched huts down the Gulf 
Coas we Ww now in a region of 
l-tiled roofs. Every building, even 
outhouses, had red tiles. Off on 


left the mountains sloped down to 


trom 7,000-8,000-ft. 
dges to the beach within the short 
pan of ten miles. And from the 
idges rolled the richest carpet of 
ing! Ve had ever seen, laced here 


j 1 1 
ind there with frothy skeins of pic 





uresquc Vatertal tumbling dow n 
fron 1 above. At their bases are 
nile after mile of banana and coffee 
plantations. Below us the beach was 
, 1 wid han on the Gulf, and evi 
lently mi shallower, for in some 
places we counted as many as ten 
breaks roaming long the sands. 
After traversing the length of Mar 
Muerto (Dead Sea), a big lagoon run- 
une jt nside the beach, we could 


stand it no longer and glided in for 


| 
peacn landing 


Airman’s Paradise 


was as if we had the world to our 
wasn’t a house or 
boat or any vestige of civilization as 


he eye could see from our 2,000- 


ft. altitude as we glided down the 
beach. The sky was as blue as the 
Pacific and the sun was warm. So we 


ar" er 
peeled off our clothes and waded out 


for a midday swim and then tried 
surf casting. Most of our good lures 
had been lost back at 8th Pass—torn 


fish. We did 
odd looking 


to pieces by manage to 


catch a few specimens, 


fun of it. We 


however, just for the 
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would cast, snag a fish, reel it in, ad 


mire it, and then release i 


t 
4 


he 


we 


water. was never 
dusted the sand from 
entered the Luscombe and 


down a 10-mile straightaw ay of hard 
pac ked beach for Mexico’s back door 


I if¢ 


uirport at Tapachula. 


half-way mark on our route to Pana been reported as high as $100. We 
ma, in the shadows of a couple of by for three bucks 


peaks standing abov c 


Tapachula was just a shade past the 


back into 


13,000 fr. 


better as 
our feet, 


took off 


depending on the 
bulbs and 


film you aim in 


is a backdrop of banana trees, burd 
ened with long, green stalks of fruit. 
Once inside, however, you fall prey 
to Mexican customs, health, immigra- 
tion and aviation officials. They might, 
number of flash 


their di- 


rection, pounce on you with unmerce! 


We 


had to stop there to make Ou! legal 


exit from Mexico. It has a picturesq uc 
landing field with 


scaped administration building. Behind 


~— 


Sledeetertetemndliiemaesmene ie 
*, . 


i 





a beautifully-land- 


Pass to Guatemala 


COMPONENTS & ACCESSORIES 





puatlable for immediate delivery from stock 


ALCOHOL PUMPS 
744-4, 744-6, 665-3, 
D-13382, D-7818, 100-4 


AUTOMATIC PILOTS 
A3, ASA, A5, Cl 


CARBURETORS 
PD-12F2, PD-12F5 
PD-12H2, PD-12K6 


PT-13G1, PT-13G5 
1900-CPB-3 
C-47, DC-3, C-54, 
DC-4 PARTS & 
ASSEMBLIES 
Bungee-—DC-3 
2116965 
Collector Rings—DC-4 
5174842 & 6174529 
Eng. Mount Bolts—DC-3 
1116115, 1117771 


Int. Wrench. Bolts— 


DC-3 & 4 
2076904 thru 2076907 Ser 
NAS-140 thru NAS-160 
Ser 


Landing Gear Bolts— 
DC-3 

AN14-93, 1116409, 

1116410, 1116956, 

1117078, ete 


Special Screws—DC3 & 4 
1027300 & 1027307 Series 
1027997 & 1029421 Series 
1029679 & 124630 Series 


Shear Bolts—DC3 & 4 
111904 Ser., all dash Nos 


Shock Mounts—DC-3 
SK1292-1, 1118876, et« 


Special Bolts—DC3 
1000402, 1046452, 1117069, 
1131032, 11390¥6, 1143386, 
1143638, 1205414, 134808, 
2116354 & all dash Nos 


Special Washers— 
DC3 & 4 
1075888 


meres 


Window Assemblies—DC3 
51156404 & 6116404-1 


124682, & 143908 


ELECTRONICS 
BC-221, BC-357, 
BC-733D, BC-1206, 
BC-438, SCR-269, 
SCR-274, ete 


ENGINES— 


At Min. Prices 
0-425-1, R1820-G205 
R680-9, R1830-43, 
R755-9, R1830-65, 
R985-48, R1830-90C, 
R985-50, R1830-92, 
R985-AN-1, R2600-13, 
R985-AN-3, R2800-43, 
V1710-81, R2800-51, 
V1710-99, R2800-75, 
R1820-97, R3350-35 


FUEL PUMPS 

G-9, G-10, TFD-100, 
TFD-8100, TFD-8200, 
CH-4108-238, Ceco 9103 


GENERATORS 
M-2, O-1, P-1 


INSTRUMENTS 
Complete Inventory of all 
types, including Drift- 
meters B-3 & B-5 


INVERTERS 

MG-149, MG-149F, MG- 
149H, MG-153, and MG- 
163F 


MAGNETOS 
SF14LU-7 & SF14LU-8, 
SF14LC-7 & SFI4LC-8, 
SF9LU-3, -7, & -8, 
SF14LN-8, etc. 


OXYGEN EQUIPMENT 

A9, A8, Al2, & AN6022 
Regulators 

G1, D2, Fl, & A4 Bottles 

Kl, & A-13 Gauges 


PROP. FEATHER. 
PUMPS 


54772-2, 64772-21, 
IE280, IE521, etc 


PROP. GOVERNORS 
4G8-G23G, 4G8-G15, 
4G8-G13, 4L11-GIJ, 
4K11-GOJ, 4K11-GOL 


STARTERS 

G-6, G-6A, E-80, F-2, 
JH-3R, JH-4ER, 
JH-5F, JH-5B, ete 


VACUUM PUMPS 
3P207JA, 3P211JA, 
119626-610-2 


VALVES 
3V-216H, 3V-217H, 
613-2, 613-6, 557-5, ete 


WINDSHIELDS PLEX. 
For Aeronca, Cubs, Tay- 
lorcrafts, Stinsons, Cul- 
ver Cadets, Luscombes, 
ete 


Write for Our Catalogs and 


tddness all inguiries to administrative offices 


H & E DISTRIBUTING CO. INC. 


OKLAHOMA CITY e OKLAHOMA 


Administrative Offices. 
P. O. Box 3596, Northwest Sta. 


Phone: 4-5109 


Warehouses: 


4025 North Barnes 


Phone: 5-9617 


SOUTHERN 


ful and unpredictable fees that havc 


vot 


One of the acquaintances we struck 
up here was an American Army liaison 
pilot, Sergeant Leon Schwartz, assigned 
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to a U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey 
crew. The sergeant was departing for 
our next stop in an Army L-5 so we 
flew formation for a while. But soon 
his 185 horsepower proved the fastest 
ind we lost track of him. 

We were now winging across the 
jungle about ten miles inland from 
the beach but my problem was to find 
about 105 miles South of 
Tapachula, where we were to make a 


1 Pass, 


sharp turn to the left to reach Guat- 
emala City, about 40 miles inland and 
behind the mountains. It proved easy, 
however, because of the highway and 
railroad. But visibility was lowering 
is we entered the Pass and there were 


rain showers ahead. The Luscombe’s 


Continental kept humming, however, 
as I maneuvered through the showers 
and slopes and suddenly we broke out 
into clear weather on a high mesa and 
I spotted the big airport, altitude 3,- 
500 ft. Off in the distance I spotted 
Fuego, the volcano, spouting smoke 
and steam from its 10,000-ft.-high 
cone, which dominates the country- 
side. Its crater, which last belched 
fire in 1945, is usually covered by 
rain clouds. I learned Sgt. Schwartz 
had failed to get through the Pass be- 
cause of the rains and had turned and 
gone back to the coast, where he spent 
the night. 

My first hour at the Guatemala City 
Airport was consumed by Customs. 


My luggage was hustled off immediate- 
ly on landing and placed inside a dis- 
infecting vault. While the country 
was being protected against germs, we 
had the privilege of waiting for a 3- 
hour fumigation or of going into town 
and returning later for the soiled socks 
and underwear they were gassing. Taxi 
fare to.and from the airport to pick 
up the DDT-soaked suitcase totalled 
$5 American. 

But Guatemala City is really worth 
the trouble. Orchids grow in profu- 
sion along the airport hedge. The 
countryside is all blooms and growth. 
Nearby is Antigua, the ancient capital, 
which was destroyed by the volcano 
but which is now being restored as a 





Highland Park Airport Emerson 


trume ind ATR Courses Approved for 


Ercou pe and Luscomby Sales 5 Service 
nt and all G.l. Training \ 


In 
HICKS Aviation Service 


overnight storage 


6-2881 Dallas 


Stinson Sales and Service 

Maintenance all Type aircraft 
transportation to city by Airline Limousine 
service and bus . . 


MEMPHIS AERO CORP.—Hangar No. |, 


Complete 
Excellent 


Ample hangar space for 


Municipal Airport 











FLY TO OUR STRIP FOR YOUR RANCH PARTY 


Good 2,500-ft. strip. Comfortable cabins. Fine food 
Hor Fun for All, All for Fun. 1% miles NW of 


(p Medina, Texas 
LE) Circle R Guest Ranch 


ffitt. Managers, 


SKYLINE AIRPORT, INC, 
Dallas’ Downtown Airport (2' miles) 
Cab Service, Cafe, Service & Repair 
Luscombe, Stinson and Aeronca Sales 
954 Forest Ave. Rd. Dallas 





and Mrs. Ge Medina, Texa 




















SAVE 


Aviation 


ON ALL FORMS OF 


UP TO 20% 


Insurance 





SECURITY 


SERVICE 


SAVINGS 





KRATZ AIRPORT 
St. Louis 21, Missouri 
Phone Terryhill-5-3130 





NATIONAL AVIATION UNDERWRITERS 


INQUIRE ABOUT AGENCY APPOINTMENT AT YOUR AIRPORT 


LOVE FIELD 
8401 Cedar Springs 
Dallas 9, Texas 
Phone Dixon-4-5686 
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You should 
have a SENSENICH right on the 
nose of your ship... 


Probably you do. 4 out of 5 of Amer- 
ica’s personal planes are equipped 
with Sensenich Propellers. For one 
reason: Sensenich gives performance! 
If you’re not flying behind a Sen- 
senich now—try one. Fly one! 


SENSENICH CORPORATION 
LANCASTER, PA. * GLENDALE, CALIF. 
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Available on the new Piper Super Cruiser 


and many other personal planes 
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resort. There is plenty of night life, 
too. Guatemalans love their fun and 
will happily share it with you. We 


stopped at Betty Shaw’s Pension, fa 
mous for its hospitality to American 
military men, at $3 American pel 


including wonderful break 


Forced Landing at Night 


Taking off early, we flew back down 
the Pass to the Pacific and headed 
South again, but only until we reached 
the next Pass, which took us to San 
Salvador for customs. Then we tried 
flying inside the mountain ridge, rathe 
than ilong the coast, because we would 
strike water within only 100 miles 
ind cross Golfo de Fonseca into Nica 
ragua, again picking up the beach 


mist ike - 


not that the route was hazardous. Ou 


[hat Ss where we made oul 


d to 3s 
Miguel. It 


was not only SMOKIN but We ¢ yuld 


error Was Decoming attract 


, 
U0U-Tt voicano nea San 


sce lava. Climbing up to about 8,500, 


ve got over its crate! ind saw molten 
1 } | | | 
sulphur inside. Down the slope lava 
, 1” , , 
iad spi itorn to bury the jungk 

















AIRPORT OPERATION 
AND MANAGEMENT 
Ry Charles A. Zweng 
The first comprehensive study 
of how to plan, build and 
operate modern airports. The 
book contains a detailed list of ways to 
make the airport pay for itself, suggestions 
for adding new revenue, concrete standards 
of efficiency, methods of obtaining airport 
publicity, and many other valuable aids to 
successful operation. Profusely illustrated 
Each $4.50 
Other Zwenge Books for Your Ratings 
FLIGHT ENGINEERS MANUAL, a prep 
aration for the new CAA Flight Engineer 
Certificate, with examination questions $4.00 
RADIO AND INSTRUMENT FLYING, a 
new edition of the standerd guide to the 
CAA instrument rating. with exams $4.00 
FLIGHT INSTRUCTOR incindes latest 
auestions and an«wers for the flight instruc- 
tor rating. Illustrated $3.00 
ARV ONAUTICAL NAVIGATION: dead 
reckoning pilotage and radio naviestion 
adented to the needs of all pilot ratines 
Each $3.00 
MFETEOPOLOCY FOR AIRMEN: tert and 
examinations for the meteorology sections 
of the CAA examinations $7.00 
ATP LINE TRANSPORT PItOT RATING, 
with newest map-tynpe malti-lte-choice anc«- 
tiens and an«ewer<«. New edition $4.00 
CIVIL AIR RFGULATIONS FOR PILOTS 
simente accessible cuide to the very letest 
revu'ations $1.00 





Write for free book and supply catalogue 


PAN AMERICAN NAVIGATION SERVICE 


Dept SF-1! 


beneath a river of now-black rock and 
tarry-looking material, which smoked 
in spots. We must have milled around 
for an hour or so. That was too long, 
for we had not departed Guatemala 
City until well after lunch, and while 
we were uD there at 8,500 the rain 
clouds began forming. Down we came. 
We got out all right, but darkness 
was rising from the ground as we 
crossed Golfo Fonseca en route to out 
next stop at Managua, another hour 
South of the border. Half way there 
t was getting blacker and a waning 
moon Was petering out, so we did a 
180 to look for an auxiliary field at 
Leon. There wasn’t enough light to 
find it. But below was the good old 
beach, shining and frothing with its 
hard pac ked sands wW hich had been sO 
inviting back in Mexico. 

We picked out a straight strip half 
1 mile from a little resort town, Pone 
Loya, and set the Luscombe down with 


plenty of room to spare and no worries 


beac hes were 


1° 


whatever. Boy. these 


‘ 








Veterans! Learn to fly under the G.I 
Bill of Rights at no cost to you. We 
have modern equipment, experienced in- 
structors. Charter service anywhere. 
Aeronca, Luscombe, Fairchild Sales and 
Service. Try us for your next 100-hr. 
check. Reasonable rates, expert work. 


Sabbato Aviation Service, Clearfield 
Airport, Clearfield, Pennsylvania. 














You are always welcome at Hareport 
at the highest point in Ohio. Ercoupe 
Sales and Service. G.I. Private and 
Commercial Courses. Catering to the 
private cross country pi’ots. All cross 
country supplies available 
HAREPORT, IN¢ 
W. Columbus Avenue Phone 9-7751 
Bellefontaine, Ohio 








FOR SALE 


$25,000,000 P&W Parts 
$ 2,000,000 DC-3 Parts 
$ 1,000,000 Propellers 

$ 1,000,000 Instruments 
$ 1,000,000 O'’Haul Tools 
$ 5,000,000 Accessories 


PRICED BELOW GOVERNMENT COST 


Prompt attention will be given to all 
equests for quotations. Merchandise 


Glendale Warehouse 


cated at our 


AIA- PART Sin. 


a 


Seo Ser 
723 SONORA AVE., GLENDALE 1, CALIF. 
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really handy. But the tide was rising 
and we gave it a little rudder to keep 
the left wheel out of the Pacific. Just 
as we coasted to a halt the right wheel 
mired in some soft sand and we went 
up on our nose, amidst a storm of 
oil cans and loose baggage. There we 
were, way down the Nicaraguan coast, 
our faithful Luscombe nosed up on a 
beach with the prop buried in sand 
Now we would have to order a new 
prop and sit there a week until one 
could be air expressed to the nearest 
airport from Dallas. But sitting there 
moaning wasn’t to last, for the tide 
was rising rapidly. So we climbed down 
and tried lifting the prop out of the 
sand. No use. A tie-down rope we 
used to lasso the tailwheel. But we 
couldn’t pull the tail down. All the 
while the surf was gaining ground, 
by now foaming around the left wheel. 
We remembered the little town and 
took off like an antelope down the 
beach for help. Five soldiers had seen 
us go in and were walking our way. 
We got them to running and returned 
to find the water lapping at the en- 
gine. But the six of us un-buried that 
nose fast, shoving the Luscombe up 
to high ground in the dunes. 


Thanks, Mr. McCauley 


That’s when I spoke a prayer for 
Mr. McCauley and his Met-L-Prop. It 
came out of that sand as straight as 
it had ever been—and I had feared it 
was bent into a ribbon. Stationing one 
of the soldiers there with a flashlight, 
we hiked back into Pone Loya and 
found a room at a resort for a night’s 
sleep, with cockatoos and parrots yap- 
ping and mosquitos singing outside the 
netting which covered the bed. Next 
day we went back to the Luscombe 
ind she started first thing. With plenty 
of time allowed for warm-up and pos- 
sible failure from the sand, we paid 
off the soldiers for their efforts and 
took to the blue, mighty happy once 
again. Over town, however, the Con- 
tinental lost a few revs but a blast 
opened the carburetor and she picked 
up again, only to falter once more. 
After a series of these, our revs were 
down to nothing, so we glided back to 
the beach and looked for the sand. Sure 
enough, we had missed a whole glob of 
it when we had cleaned out the intake. 

By that time the Nicaraguan Army 
had sent a Major and a Captain down 
to the beach in a car to investigate. 
They remembered a mechanic named 
Mattuti, who once worked for Pan 
American and who now operated an 
1uto garage in a town 15 miles away. 
We sent for Mattuti and he performed 
the neatest job we’ve ever watched. 
This time our take-off was really into 
the blue, and within thirty minutes 
we were on the airport at Managua, 
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the city they wrote the song about. 

You really enjoy yourself in Ma- 
nagua. The Gran Hotel, for example, 
furnished us a wonderful room at $5 
a day, including delicious meals. Scotch 
and soda cost only 50 cents—half as 
much as in Mexico. 


The Dictator’s Bite 


Our only difhculty, however, was 
with a 200-lb. airport agent who put 
the bite on us at the airport for a $5 
fee instead of the legal $3 fee. It 
seems he was a relative or friends or 
something of the dictator, General 
Somoza, who only recently seized the 
country and was now living in a well- 
guarded headquarters atop a volcano 
ridge above the town. The unfortunate 
president whom he displaced was sleep- 
ing nights on a pallet at the Mexican 
consul’s. We asked to speak to Gen- 
eral Somoza on the telephone and an 
interpreter actually got his head- 
quarters on the line for us to lodge 
our complaint over the $2 robbery. 
But the dictator was sick or some- 
thing and we had to talk with his 
son. “Come on up and see us,” he 
said in friendly words to that effect. 
Whereupon we got a taxi and started 
up the hill. The guards stopped it on 
1 lower ridge and transferred us to an 
official car, and we found the general’s 
son giving boxing lessons to some of- 
ficers. The younger Somoza is a West 
Point graduate, having been schooled 
in the U. S. Military Academy. While 
we were cordially treated and sym- 
pathized with, no amount of argument 
could recover our two bucks. 

Next day we met Don M. Spencer at 
the airport. He’s vice president and 
general manager of a couple of gold 
mines in the neighborhood and has a 
new Beech Bonanza, for which strips 
have been prepared at each mine. He 
built his home atop a peak and deco- 
rated its outside walls with gold ore 
that flickers in the sunlight. Spencer 
wanted some color pictures of his 
mines and home and paid us a neat 
fee in advance to shoot them. 


Low Ceilings and Rain 


One of the most interesting hops of 
our entire trip was our flight from 
Managua to San Costa Rica, 
which also was our longest nonstop 
hop and involved the roughest terrain 


Jose, 


ind weather. We were up early and 
because local 
thunderstorms 


got away at 8 a. m. 
pilots had warned of 
developing before noon along the way. 
Our route was well inland, and in- 
volved navigating a railroad. It turned 
out to be fairly easy, however, despite 
1,000-ft. ceilings above the ground 
with many slight detours around local 
rains. 

Lake Nicaragua, 


about 40. miles 
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wide and 125 miles long, was on the 
route and we were especially interested 
in seeing it. For one thing, this is one 
of the very few lakes throughout the 
world having fresh-water sharks. Also, 
it is the lake which would be used if 
a No. 2 Panama Canal should be built 
through Nicaragua. Instead of taking 
out across it, we skirted the water 
and were amazed at some volcano 
islands in the lake, two of them stick- 
ing up out of the water in the shape 
of perfect cones about 1,000 ft. high. 

From there we again picked up the 
coast after 130 miles of inland flying 
and soon Puntarenas moved below us, 
unmistakable with its long promon- 
tory and hulks of a couple of German 
ships just off shore, scuttled by their 
crews during the war. This is quite a 
harbor and we saw many tuna boats. 








SWAP OR SELL. Over $125,000.00 
(Government cost) inventory of brand 
new Jacobs L-4 engine parts; itemized 
list furnished on request. Sell for $9500 
cash; will take Stinson, Navion, Bo- 
nanza, Seabee or Bellanca in _ trade. 


Taylor Aviation, New Kingstown, Pa. 








BROAD and NELSON 


ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, 
PLANNERS 


Succeeding Thos. D. Broad, Architect 
for Dallas Air Terminal, Love Field; 
for Gregg County Air Terminal 
Burt Bldg. DALLAS R-4768 





Later we learned the boats, operating 
out of California, put in here for bait. 
We also learned these tuna boats use 
Luscombes on floats to spot schools 
of fish far out to sea. The Luscombes 
are lowered into the ocean and re- 
trieved by cranes after their patrols, 
being carried on deck during the long 
voyages. 

We didn’t land at Puntarenas but 
circled it several times admiring its 
beautiful beach and studying the tuna 
boats. Then we hauled out along the 
railroad and highway for San Jose, 
arriving at its airport, altitude 4,000 
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$5,900 ROCKET 


FOR SALE: Finest Johnson ROCKET 190 
in the world. Fully equipped. VHF and 
many extras. Cruises 175 at altitude. Never 
scratched. 125 hours total. Lycoming fac- 
tory inspection. An “honest” airplane for 
the discriminating sportsman pilot. Price 
$5,900. Send inquiries to “‘Rocket.”” SOUTH- 
ERN FLIGHT, 1901 McKinney Ave., Dallas 








FOR SALE 


Late 1946 Ercoupe 415-C with Aeromatic 
propeller and late model trim tab, NC- 
2513H Ship in excellent condition 200 
hrs., always hangared. Equipped with Ben- 
dix 2-band receiver, Bendix VHF trans- 


mitter, speaker loop, instrument lights 

turn and bank, manifold pres’ure gauge 

flight timer, clock, Air Path compass, sensi- 

tive altimeter. Cleanest Ercoupe in Texas 

Reason for selling—bought a Navion 
$2,500 


E. M. ANDERSON, JR. 
4 Bar A Ranch, Tel. 35-F-2 
Medina, Texas 





E. B. GAITHER & SON 


All kinds of airplanes for sale or trade 
Crop dusters. Lots of Stearman and 
BT parts. 

Write or Fly In 
Pearland Airport Pearland, Texas 








PARACHUTES 


28 FOOT “Irvin Type’ Standard seat 
$90 each. With super-soft Nylon Har- 
ness, $130. All new. Shipped, inspected 
and packed. One-third down, balanc« 
c. o. d. See your dealer or order dtrect 
SECURITY PARACHUTE & 
EQUIPMENT CO. 
Oakland Airport, Oakland 14, Calif. 








NOW! HERCULES 
» ‘T’ HANGARS 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
42’ x 28’ x 10’ 


Structure Aluminum 
Only Covered 


$329.00 $611.94 


in Nested Units of 6 
Can be erected in several days. Factory 
prerision built. Write for details TODAY! 
VAIL FIELD, Anaheim-Telegraph Road 
Los Angeles 22, California 
AIRPORT EQUIPMENT CORP., Dept. 2 
664 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Il. 











WAR SURPLUS. 


case $9.95. 








fields during the war. 
Just the thing for today’s airports. Waterproof, windproof, do 
not deteriorate. Operates brilliantly for more than 8 hours. Used 
only once. Each case contains 6 red, 6 green, 4 amber, 4 white 


Cost the U. S. Govt. $21.80 


17924 Parkmount Ave. 


Landing Field Lights 


Made for Uncle Sam to illuminate landing 
A vital necessity for emergency landings 


; 


per case. First come first served, per 


CLEMENTS WHOLESALE HARDWARE CO. 


Cleveland 11, Ohio 
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ft., in time for lunch. San Jose is Oul 
idea of paradise—the best town along 
the whole route. It is the garden spot 
of Latin America. 

Our departure next morning was 
delayed by an attendant running out 
to wave us to a stop after we had 
carefully loaded up and taxied out. 
Disgusted, we cut the switch and fol- 
lowed him inside, thinking maybe we 
had broken some customs regulation o1 
something. Instead, we were greeted 
by an ofhcial who made great cere 
mony to present us with our “permit 
to depart’”’—a very official and hand- 
some diploma-looking parchment with 
ull kinds of pretty seals and stamps. 


“Now,” 


ously, “you may exit Costa Rica.” 


the official explained courte 


No Vigilance at Canal 


[wo hundred miles of inland flying 
over banana plantations, marshes and 
more bananas put us in David, Pana 
ma, for lunch. Across the highway 
was a fine, big U. S.-built military air 
port, with runways and all. But it was 
now abandoned and we learned the 


operators preferred to continue on 
their commercial airport. It was ou: 
port of entry into Panama but no 
body asked us for clearance and we 
didn’t see any sign of customs ofhcials. 
So we enjoyed lunch, climbed back 
into the Luscombe after gassing up, 
and took off for Paitilla Airport in 
Panama City, 150 


would pass by the all-important Pana 


miles away. We 


neither the 
Unc le 


Sam knew we and our airplane were 


ma Canal en route but 
Panamanian government nor 
inywhere around. We were amazed at 
the lack of vigilance and the apparent 
ease an alien in an airplane would 
have in approaching the Big Ditch. It 
didn’t make sense to find no guards, 
no patrol at such an important place 
ifter going through all the examina 
tions and customs ofhcials we had put 
up with in smaller countries on the 
way to Panama. But we later saw 
P-80’s in flight and read in the papers 
| 


hey were the first of many being 





ferried in to guard the Panama Canal. 

At Panama City nobody challenged 
us, either. We spent five days there, 
making a side trip to Cristobal. From 
Cristobal, we turned down the coast 
without landing, to hunt some San 
Blas Indians to talk to. We had met a 
Piper Super Cruiser owner who de- 
scribed them as being the last pure 
Indians in the Western hemisphere. He 
was Dr. Lewis Trieto, who uses his air- 
plane to fly down to Indian settlements 
in treating them for sickness. 

Our target was Mandinga Air Strip, 
1 satellite strip carved out of the 
jungle by the U. S. Army for use dur- 
ing the war. We landed and were met 
by a Spaniard, who had taken over 
the air strip after its abandonment by 
the U. S. and was working large crews 
of people cutting timber and making 
it into charcoal. He took us in a 
rickety old truck down a trail to a 
little wharf, where the Indians, who 
live on small palm - studded islands 
in the Pacific, had landed in dugouts. 
The women wear rings in their noses. 
They don’t mix with mainland people 
ind won’t allow mainlanders to re 
main overnight on their little islands. 

Back in Panama City, we ran an ad 
in the local paper offering our Lus- 
combe for sale. We sold it for $2,450 
to a young American employed in the 
Panama Canal and went to Howard 
Field, in the U. S. Zone, w here the 
CAA handled the papers for us. That 
price is considered a bargain there, for 
it costs about $500 in ferrying charges 
to buy a plane from the States. Our 
friend Dr. Trieto wants us to ferry a 
new Stinson to Panama for him. We 
might do it one of these days. 

Next morning we 
American Clipper at 2:30 a. m., after 
paying $180 fare, and that evening at 


caught a Pan 


6:30 we were enjoying supper with 
the folks at home in Dallas, determined 
to go back to Latin America soon be 
cause of the excellent airports and 
ease of navigation. If anybody makes 


the motion, we'll second it in a hurry. 
* * + 





After following beach to Minatitlan, Mexico, author checks map at excellent airport 
there before making !70-mile hop across Mexico to Pacific beaches. 
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‘Honoring the Pilots of 
Today who are Developing 





the Airplanes of Tomorrow” 





In the 20 years since it pioneered 
engines of horizontally-opposed design — the type which made possible the development of today’s 
personal aircraft — Continental Motors has sponsored many programs for the advancement of flying. 
Latest in a series of such moves for the industry's long-range good is the company's establish- 
ment of a sterling trophy and a $10,000 purse in connection with the All-American Air 
Maneuvers at Miami. Continental Motors hopes, by this means, to foster the initiative so vital to 
technical progress, to the end that the planes of tomorrow may embody speed, safety, 
dependability — a degree of all-round usefulness 


[ontinental Motors [orporation 
surpassing that of even the finest planes of today. MUSKEGON. MICHIGAN 
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and so SAC’s advertising theme for 
is born. 


We knew what we wanted to say, but putting it 
in just four words was tough. 


Here’s the story we think every flyer 
should know . 


Getting a manufacturer to “authorize” a fixed 
base operator to handle and service his product 
isn’t as easy as it may look. We've succeeded 
in getting some 50 of them to “‘authorize 
Southwest 


after 


Airmotive but only 


many 
years of proving to them that SAC is the BEST. 
We didn’t get these cherished “authorizations” 
from swivel chair big-shots in answer to letters 
ot 


request we 


got them only after factory 
representatives had made repeated inspection 
trips. checking our equipment, procedures and 
policies to assure themselves that we were 
worthy of playing on their teams. They still 


drop in to give us the once-over at intervals. 


. —— om 
ll 


What does this mean to you? It means that 
at an “authorized” sales and service company 
at SAC— you'll find: 
US : , 
TA An operator investigated, compared, 
Y coached. counselled, and, at long last. 


endorsed and supported by the manu- 
facturer: 


Factory-specified inventories — fac- 
tory methods 
new factory replacement parts — 
factory integrity 


guarantees — factory 


and factory pride 
in a job well done! 


If we succeed in getting this message across to 
you during the coming year, we feel that we 
will have performed a vital mission for the in 
dustry... 


and for flying men and women 
everywhere. 


—— 


A 


LOVE FIELD * DALLAS 
For Sales, 


*Phone 


or Service, 
D4-1711 
CAA Approved Repair Station No. 195 








